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ORIGIN AND SIGNIFICANCE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
DUTCH BARN SYMBOLS * 


By Aucust C. MAHR 


On a great number of Pennsylvania Dutch barns, there are 
geometrical ornaments painted on the outside walls; ornaments 
which, as a rule, show some sort of star within a circular disk 
(Figs. 1, 2, 8, 1ob). They occur most frequently in Berks and 
the neighboring counties; less frequently, in other parts of Penn- 
sylvania ; and, locally, even in Ohio and other states of the Union 
where Pennsylvania Dutch farmers have settled. 

Due to Ohio’s close proximity to Pennsylvania, as well as to 
its importance, in early frontier days, as both a temporary and 
permanent place of settlement for eastern farmers venturing west- 
ward, it is in Ohio that not only barns of Pennsylvania Dutch 
structure are more frequently found than anywhere else outside 
of Pennsylvania, but here one may also see the barn symbols that 
are so striking a characteristic of the Pennsylvania Dutch counties 
mentioned above. 

The Pennsylvania Dutch barn in question is of the so-called 
Swiss bank-barn type. It means that it is erected along an em- 
bankment in such a way that its main entrance door leads to the 
heavily planked floor of its wooden upper story. This floor is at 
the same time the ceiling of the lower story formed by the stone 
base structure which contains the stables for the livestock and: is 


* This study grew out of a paper read before the Anthropology Section of the 
Ohio Academy of Science, at its annual meeting, in May, 1943, at Columbus, Ohio. 
The writer is glad to express his gratitude to Professor Edgar N. Transeau of Ohio 
State University for the photographs taken in Pennsylvania, of barns shown in 
these pages; to Dean Carl i Wittke, and Professor Clarence Ward, both of Oberlin 
College, for photographs and scholarly aid; to Professors John W. Price, and Wilmer 
G. Stover, both of Ohio State University, and to Dr. James H. Rodabaugh and Mrs. 
Margaret Stutsman, of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historica! Society, and Mrs. 
Mary Jane Meyer, of the Ohio War History Commission, for helpful field-work; to Dr. 
Jean Weltfish, of Columbia University, for valuable bibliographical advice; to the Grad- 
uate School of Ohio State University for generous help in securing the illustrative ma- 
terial; and, last but not least, to the publishing houses, in London, of A. Zwemmer, 
Macmillan & Co., and Methuen & Co., Ltd., for their permission to reproduce pictures, 
from works published under their imprint, as illustrations of this article. 


(1) 
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Fig. 1. Barn near Circleville (Pickaway Co., Ohio). 


accessible through doors on the lower level of the slanting terrain. 
As a rule, the barn, in its full length, carries a wooden fore-bay 
which projects from the upper story and overhangs the outside 
wall of the stables to the extent of about six to eight feet. Fre- 
quently, however, the barn is built on level ground with a ramp 
leading to the upper story. In Pennsylvania as well as Ohio, these 
barns are usually red, often with white arches over the white- 
framed fore-bay openings. Wherever barn symbols are found, 
they are painted in various colors on the fore-bay, or the back, or 
the gable sides, or on all four walls of the wooden superstructure. 

The.one or other barn with such star-shaped symbols on its 
outer board walls is found in practically every region of Ohio 
where Pennsylvania Dutch from Berks County or its neighbor- 
hood have settled. The writer has selected at random a few lo- 
cations where they are in evidence today: 


Route 188, 1 mile east of Circleville, Pickaway Co.; farm of Mr. 
S. Paul Valentine (red barn with two black-and-yellow eight-pointed stars 
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Fig. 2. Barn at Kempton (Berks Co., Pennsylvania). 


in white disks on fore-bay). This is, without a question, one of the finest 
Berks County barns in Ohio. It was erected, ca. 1840, by a man of the 
name of Berger, from Pennsylvania. With each re-painting, the symbols, 
that are as old as the barn, were re-touched in black-and-yellow in order 
to retain the original appearance of the building (Fig. 1). 

Route 23, between Columbus and Delaware, a mile north of Stratford, 
Delaware Co. (red barn with three six-pointed stars on fore-bay). 

Route 203, between Delaware and Radnor, Delaware Co. (red barn 
with three six-pointed stars on fore-bay, and one eight-pointed star in each 
gable). The barn is known as “the old Sharadin barn.” 

Route 33, between Logan and Rock Bridge, Hocking Co., 2-3 miles 
south of Rock Bridge (red barn with a star in each gable). 

Route 73, between Waynesville and Franklin, Warren Co. (barn with 
three sky-blue five-pointed stars on each gable side). 

Route 18, 2 miles north of Republic, Seneca Co.; farm of Mr. L. }. 
Neikirk (red barn with white curved club-armed swastika). 

Route 53, 7 miles north of Upper Sandusky, Wyandot Co.; farm of 
Mr. R. R. Everhart (red barn with white five-pointed star in white ring). 
Date on barn: 1916. 


1Cf. infra, page 22. 
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Despite the considerable number of additional places where 
such barn symbols occur in Ohio, it is an undeniable fact that 
they are gradually passing out of existence, the main reason be- 
ing that their magic symbolism is rapidly dropping into oblivion 
under the leveling effect of the changed environment. Although 
to a much lesser degree, the same holds true for the Pennsylvania 
Dutch countryside proper: about fifty years ago practically no 
barn in Berks County was without such symbols; today they have 
become much rarer. 

By far the majority of Germans that settled in Ohio up to 
1820 did not come from Germany directly but from Pennsylvania* 
and, in particular, from Berks County. The organized Moravian 
(and other sectarian) colonies excepted, settlers from Berks 
County are frequently listed in early Ohio local records. Trepte 
mentions several German families from that county who, in 1796, 
founded and named “Miamisburg” (Montgomery Co.).* About 
1810, the settlers of Germantown (Montgomery Co., Ohio), al- 
most without an exception, were Germans from Berks and Center 
Counties.* Other Pennsylvania counties in the neighborhood of 
serks that appear in the records, especially of Montgomery 
County, Ohio, as having contributed German settlers, are Lancas- 
ter County,’ York County,® and Lebanon County.’ 

Pennsylvania Dutch immigration into Ohio after 1820—this 
being approximately the last year covered by Trepte’s excellent 
study—has not yet been sufficiently explored to furnish reliable 
data. Yet, it is definitely certain that within the next few decades 
after 1820, a great number of Germans from Pennsylvania and, 
particularly, from Berks and the neighboring counties established 


themselves in various parts of Ohio.* 


It is an outstanding characteristic of the Pennsylvania Dutch 


?TDO, 174 ff. (Explanations of this and other abbreviations will be found at 
the end of this article.) 

3 Ibid., 308; see also note (a): ‘This [Berks] was one of the counties that gave 
Ohio most of her Pennsylvania Dutch” (Transl., A. C. M.). 

4 Ibid., 312 and 313, n. (a), (c), and (g). 

* Thid., 309 and 322. 

6 Ibid., 308 and 323. 

7 Tbid., 313, n. (e). 

8 For instance, the writer knows, from family records, that a group of families 
which almost might be called a ‘‘colony,’’ about the middle of the last century, moved 
from Berks and Dauphin counties, Pennsylvania, to Delaware County, Ohio, where 
they are still in evidence. 
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that they have emigrated from Pennsylvania in groups rather than 
individually and that, thereby, they have preserved’a great many 
of their traditions and general habits of life in the new environ- 
ment. What, therefore, in the subsequent pages is said about the 
Pennsylvania Dutch and their barn symbols in Pennsylvania, ba- 
sically applies also to those in Ohio or other locations where they 
have settled. This study, however, is concerned with the funda- 
mental facts about these symbols rather than with their present- 
day application. 

The barn symbols are popularly called “Hex Signs,” that is, 
protective magic against witchcraft. The “Dutch” in Pennsylvania 
and, in particular, the owners of barns that bear such marks as- 
sure the inquisitive stranger, however, that the object of these de- 
signs is exclusively decorative. Obviously, they are sensitive about 
their “Hex Signs,” especially so if that term is used, and even the 
most tactful of investigators soon finds out that he has been han- 
dling a “hot potato.” 

A similar guardedness in this matter prevails among some 
authors of books on Pennsylvania Dutch life and customs, es- 
pecially among those of native stock who are sensitive of the feel- 
ings of their relatives and friends. It is not often that one finds 
a writer, himself of Pennsylvania Dutch extraction, expressing 
himself with the refreshing frankness of Mr. Weygandt who 
writes : “The symbols are supposed to keep lightning from striking 
the barn that has them painted on its wooden sides, and to prevent 
the animals housed in the barn from being bewitched, or ‘ferhe.ved’ 
”® Some of the native authors touch 
upon the subject lightly in smiling embarrassment. Others beat 
about the bush with vague phrases of apology for what might look 
like superstition unbecoming an otherwise quite sober-minded 
group of Americans. One of the authors has even tried to remove 
the stigma of superstition by proving that, far from being “Hex 
Signs,” all the various barn symbols are “the Lilies of Ephrata” 
in disguise.1° The beautifully illustrated book provides edifying 


as we say in the vernacular. 


°C. Weygandt, The Red Hills, . . . (Philadelphia, 1929), 126; similar state- 
ments, ibid., 10 f., 65 f. 

10 J. J. Stoudt, Consider the Lilies How They Grow. An Interpretation of the 
Symbolism of Pennsylvania German Art (Allentown, 1937). 
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reading to the fancier of local sentimental literature, but it helps 
in no way to solve the question about the origin and meaning of 
the barn symbols. 


What is needed here, is an unbiased and unemotional ap- 
proach. The key-point is that the Pennsylvania Dutch farmers, 
particularly in Berks County and its neighborhood, always have 
been, and in many respects still are, not merely farmers but peas- 
ants in the best European sense. Not everyone who tills the soil 
and raises livestock is a peasant. Whereas the mere farmer’s ac- 
tivities are based on cold empiric facts that may be learned in 
agricultural schools, the peasant’s life is governed by fixed cus- 
toms, if not ritual, peculiar to his particular group and origin. 
These customs attend all his chores in the fields, in the cattle-barn, 
in the house, and rule his domestic relations, his dealings with his 
fellows, his dress, his habits of eating and drinking, his recrea- 
tions, in short, every step of his earthly pilgrimage from the cradle 
to the grave. Most of these rules and customs reach down into 
times immemorial. They contain many taboos that today are no 
longer obvious, and they include innumerable symbolic actions and 
signs traceable to prehistoric magic as well as to pagan mythology 
and ritual. 

The Pennsylvania Dutch are quite unique in this country, in 
that they have tenaciously clung to a great many of the peasant 
traditions which their ancestors had brought with them from the 
Old Country. Again and again, they migrated in larger and smaller 
groups from the same parts, mostly the Upper Rhine, the Rhenish 
Palatinate (Rheinpfalz) and Switzerland, but also from other 
West and South German states. They are further unique in that 
they maintained their communal form of life in the New World, 
both to their own benefit and that of William Penn and his Quaker 
associates. The greater number of these so-called ‘“Palatines” 
(Pfilzer) landed, mostly in the harbor of Philadelphia, between 
1710 and 1775." 

This adherence of the Pennsylvania Dutch, for more than two 


11Cf. R. B. Strassburger, Pennsylvania German Pioneers, 3 vols. (Norristown, 
1934). This is a publication of the original lists of arrivals in the port of Phila- 
delphia from 1727 to 1808. 
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centuries, to the native peasant customs of their German fore- 
fathers can only be explained by the fact that they did not lose 
their original group consciousness after they had settled in 
America. Instead of being readily absorbed by the new environ- 
ment, as were the countless individual settlers from other German, 
and non-German, peasant communities of Europe, the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch possessed in the peasant traditions of their old home- 
land a cultural force that was sufficiently strong to shape their 
new environment into a peasant community of distinctive charac- 
ter. In achieving this, they were substantially aided by a very 
happy coincidence: the amazing similarity between their old home- 
land and Pennsylvania. This similarity not only extends to the 
physiognomy of the landscape but also to climate and soil condi- 
tions. There is hardly a region in the Keystone State, which has 
not an almost exact counterpart somewhere in southwestern Ger- 
many. Such exceptionally good fortune allowed them to continue 
in their new home, with a minimum of adjustments, where they 
had left off in the Old Country. Nothing, in the new environment, 
was so essentially different as to estrange them from their native 
peasant views and practices.'* 

Strangely enough, this important basic fact has been ignored 
by a recent writer about “the Dutch country.’™* He has the feel- 
ing that there is a derogatory connotation implied in the term 
“peasant” since to him “peasant” and “serf” are synonymous. His 
definition of “peasantry” makes no allowance for its most distin- 
guishing, cultural feature: namely, the age-old devotion of the 
peasant, steadfastly carried from generation to generation, to fixed 
customs that govern every phase of his life. On the grounds of 
this omission, Mr. Weygandt denies the peasant character of the 
rural Pennsylvania Dutch community. Indeed, his particular no- 
tion of what constitutes “peasantry” leaves him no other choice. 


One may grant some of his prerequisites “for the develop- 


12 That is exactly the reverse of what happened to the Holland Dutch immi- 
grants, who eventually became the ‘Boers’? in South Africa. Citing S. Cloete’s The 
Turning Wheel, R. Peattie | (Geography in Human Destiny [New York: Stewart, 19401, 
34 f.) demonstrates how the totally different environment transformed these stolid 
Dutch peasants into impassioned, adventuring pioneers, an entirely novel type that 
retained next to none of its ancestral peasant features. 

%C. Weygandt, The Dutch Country (New York, 1939), 109 f. 
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ment of a peasantry,” such as “a long established civilization,” 
“stability in social conditions,” and ‘‘a very slowly changing order 
down the years.” But peasantry certainly does not include “a 
rigid caste system; recognized and unchallenged privilege; a frank 
and ungrudging acknowledgment on the part of the many that a 
chosen few are set above the crowd.” It does not agree with the 
facts of history that “there must be all these conditions or a peas- 
antry cannot be.” 

The free peasants of Switzerland, for example, have main- 
tained for more than six hundred years their model democratic 
republic, with its rural citizenry adhering, as staunchly as ever, to 
their magnificent old peasant culture. For another example, there 
is the free peasantry of Dithmarschen who, in 1500, victoriously 
defended, in the battle of Hemmingstedt, their liberty against the 
combined nobles of Denmark and Holstein. True, there are re- 
gions where the peasants used to live in a condition of thraldom ; 
but there are surely as many where, for ages, they have been liv- 
ing as their own masters on their own soil. These well-known 
facts certainly do not bear out the statement: ‘Above all there 
must be laborers on land of which they do not themselves own a 
foot for peasantry to be. A peasantry presupposes an agricultural 
society, in which the laborer works not for himself, but for a land- 


owner. A peasantry cannot exist in a country in which a landlord 
class does not exist, in which authority and position and money 


do not persist in a family generation after generation.” 


Of course, a peasantry of Mr. Weygandt’s definition could 
not exist in the United States, but that does not alter the fact that 
the Pennsylvania Dutch deserve credit for having preserved, right 
in our midst, what according to all accepted standards is a true 
German peasant culture. The majority of those immigrants from 
the Palatinate and Switzerland, who came to Pennsylvania by the 
shipload throughout most of the 18th century, were peasants in 
the best possible sense. Indeed, a great many of them brought to 
this country more than enough money for the purchase, and sub- 
sequent cultivation, of large tracts of fertile farm lands. Had 
they been, in their German homeland, down-trodden day-laborers 
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or serfs, they would never have been the model farmers that they 
are still today, nor would they have possessed the moral dignity 
and cultural vigor prerequisite to maintaining themselves, in the 
New World, as a close-knit and unique peasant community. 

The barn symbols here discussed occur in Ametica ex- 
clusively with the Pennsylvania Dutch peasantry. Hence one 
may expect some light on their origin and significance from anal- 
ogous occurrences in German peasant art which, like the peasant 
art of any part of Europe, is a depository of prehistoric and pagan 
values otherwise long obliterated. 

Of the unlimited number of different ornamental patterns 
that exist on earth, only a very few have been designed as vessels 


for symbolic concepts. Most of the symbolic ornaments encoun- 
tered in Pennsylvania Dutch peasant art and, in particular, as 
barn signs, are stars with five, six, eight, or more, points (Figs. 
1, 2, 8, rob), but there also occurs the one or other design that is 
not a star, as, for instance, the Swastika (Fig. 10a). 

As one examines the general distribution of these symbolic 


patterns one easily sees that their use by the Pennsylvania Dutch 
is just one instance among many others. Up to the present day, 
and regardless of period styles and local tendencies in the dec- 
orative arts, they occur in the peasant art and craft, not of Ger- 
many alone, but of all European countries without an exception. 

Naturally, the question arises: where and why have they orig- 
inated? And next: why and how have they spread the way they 
did ? 

There is ample evidence’ that these various symbols that oc- 
cur in European peasant art, inclusive of the Pennsylvania Dutch 
area, have their origin in a Cult of the Sun that during the Bronze 
Age was practiced “in Ireland on the west and throughout the 
greater part of Europe.” '® 

It is more than probable that the cultic initiative came from 
the Mediterranean, and that the symbols, along with the Sun Cult, 
were carried over well-established trade routes all throughout 
Europe. Some of these routes, the earliest in fact, were the sea 


14 Cf. infra, page 15 ff. 
15° COPA, 254 ff. 
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lanes by which the Cretans and Mycenaeans transported their fin- 
ished products, mainly bronze objects and pottery, not only along 
the entire Mediterranean coast but also “to Great Britain for cop- 
per and tin; to Ireland for gold; they also visited the coasts of 
the English Channel, and the North Sea; and traded for amber 
with the inhabitants of Denmark.” 1° 


By far the greater exchange of goods took place, however, 
over cross-continental trade routes. Two of them led to the amber 
deposits of the North: one ran from the Adriatic over the Bren- 
ner Pass, down the river Inn to the Danube, and from there, 
across the Bohemian Forest, down the valley of the Moldau and 
along the river Elbe to its mouth. Another started at the Gulf of 
Trieste, ran northeast to Laibach and Graz and descended to the 
Danube. “The tributary March was then ascended and, after 
crossing Moravia, the route passed through Silesia and followed 
the Oder to the [Baltic] coast.” A branch route “diverged from 
this one at Posen and*followed the Vistula to Danzig.” 


“A third less important route led to the North Sea from the 
Mediterranean, by way of the Rhone and the Rhine.” 

“Besides these main ‘Amber Routes’ there were routes across 
Alpine passes to France and Germany which followed the Rhone, 
Loire, Seine and Rhine, and routes to and along the broad Danube 
Valley by way of the Inn, Save, and other tributaries.” *” 


Considering the indubitable existence of the Sun Cult among 
the people who utilized these trade routes both by land and sea 
for over a thousand years previous to the dawn of history, one is 
not surprised to find the symbolic emblems of that Cult spread, 
even today, among the folk of the entire area that was once trav- 
ersed by these trade channels. The most significant of all was the 
Danube Valley route, not only because of its importance as a di- 
rect connection between Southeastern and West Central Europe 
but also because it was traversed on a great number of points by 
the “Amber Routes.” The most careful and methodical explora- 
tion of Bronze Age sites, throughout the entire European conti- 


“8 Tbid., 261 &. 
1? The above survey of the Bronze Age trade routes of Europe has been condensed, 
and partly quoted, from COPA, 256 ff. where also a good map is found (page 258). 
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nent, over many decades, has proved that “the Sun Cult must have 
been in honor throughout Europe for at least 1500 years, and was 
consequently one of the most enduring religions the world has 
known.” 18 

Beyond being graphic representations of the powers ven- 
erated, the symbolic signs in practically every known religion that 
possesses such, are widely used for magic purposes. The people 
carry them on their bodies as protective amulets, they apply them 
to their houses, stables, and barns, furniture and household uten- 
sils, either to ward off evil influences or to enlist the aid of ben- 
eficent powers in securing fertility and good health for themselves, 
their livestock and their crops. This being true today, in Christian 
countries, it must have been even more so in prehistoric times 
when religion and magic were one and the same. 

It has been argued that designs of this nature may have orig- 
inated independently in various parts of the earth. That may be 
true for a very few and very primitive ornamental patterns, such 
as straight and curved lines, both single and parallel; zigzag and 
wavy bands; cross-hatch; triangles, quadrangles and circles. It 
cannot apply, however, wherever a symbolic significance attaches 
to the ornament. Once a design has acquired the quality of sym- 
bol, this quality inevitably functions as the vehicle by which the 
design as such is carried from place to place. This elemental in- 
terrelation remains constant, regardless of modifications that both 
the symbolic meaning and the design itself may have undergone 
during their wanderings throughout the ages. It also explains 
why today these designs are promiscuously and interchangeably 
applied as propitious symbols, while their original function, magic 


or ritual, has long been obliterated or, at best, can be but vaguely 
discerned through the veil of time. 


No matter what amount of migration and political re-group- 
ing has taken place on the continent, during the Early European 
Iron (Hallstadt) Age and the subsequent eras of history, the 
ancient symbols have continued in use among the European peas- 
antry, up to this day. This proves indirectly that all participants 


18 COPA, 255. 
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Fig. 3. Cretan Terracotta Sarcophagus with Symbols. 
(From BAAC, Fig. 362. Courtesy of A. Zwemmer, London.) 


in such migrations and political re-shufflings, invaders and invaded 
alike, possessed the identical sub-stratum of magic concepts and 
were unaffected by subsequent religious creeds of a higher spiri- 
tuality successively superimposed upon them. It is still in this 
magic sub-stratum, unchanged throughout the ages and apparently 
unchangeable, that even today all popular credences are rooted. 
For the validity of this statement it matters not what magic is 
used, but that magic is used. 

The first dating of the application of such symbolic designs 
in the European Bronze Age becomes possible through their oc- 
currence in the Aegean Culture of the Eastern Mediterranean.’® 
They are found on the Island of Crete, and at Mycenae, and some 
even in pre-Aegean cultures of Western Asia. Figure 3 shows 
a star-shaped symbol on a Cretan terracotta sarcophagus (of ca. 


19 For the dating of the Bronze Age, cf. O. Montelius, “Bronzezeit,’’ in Reallexikon 
der Vorgeschichte, ed. M. Ebert, Vol. II, 925; quoted COPA, 208. 
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Fig. 5. Mycenaean Gold Foil Disk. 
(From BAAC, Fig. 193k. Courtesy of 
A. Zwemmer, London. ) 


Fig. 4. Mycenaean Gold Pendant. 
(From SchEx, Fig. 152. Courtesy of. Mac- 
millan & Co., London.) 


1300 B. C.); Figure 4 represents a gold pendant with many- 
pointed stars, probably used as an amulet. It was found, by 


Schliemann, at Mycenae, and it is to be dated at ca. 1550 B. C 


Of the same provenience, date and magic function, is the gold-foil 
ornament shown in Figure 5, whose design is the “six-petaled 


flower-star” *° so familiar to all students of folk art. 


Evidently all.three of these star-like designs are symbols of 
the sun. It appears that all of them, especially the latter, sec- 
ondarily and much later, acquired some bearing on fertility, for 


2 The writer has adopted this term for the sake of convenient description al- 
though the design surely was never meant to represent a flower. 





Fig. 6. a) Harness Ornaments (Austria). 
(From BPAEu, plate XXXIV, 7, 15, 15.) 
b) Whip Handle (Slovakia). 
(From BPAEu, plate CITI, 18.) 
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they are almost universally found, alone or in combinations, on 
peasant utensils pertaining to the care of livestock, in particular, 
of horses (Figs. 6 and 7).°! 

The connection of the 
sun symbol with the 
horse is primary, that 
with other _ livestock, 
secondary and by anal- 
ogy, as it were. Danish 
and Irish Bronze Age 
findings prove that the 
horse itself figured as a 
symbol in this early Sun 
Cult. In Denmark there 
was discovered “an en- 
graved bronze disk six 
inches in diameter, cov- 
ered with gold _ foil, 
mounted on a_ wheeled 
carriage drawn by a 
horse.” Similar disks 
found in Ireland show a 
design almost identical 7. Painted Wooden Ornament for 
with that on the Danish Pack Saddle (South Tyrol). 
disk. “The date of this (From BPAEu, plate 36, 17.) 
sun chariot is about 1300 
B. C. The Irish disks have lugs on the margin exactly as in the 
Danish specimen, the lower one for fastening it to the axle and 
the upper one for holding the reins.”°? The discovery of two 
more horses, fragments of a ceremonial carriage, and of another 
sun disk prove beyond a doubt the age-old connection of the horse 
with sun worship, later fixed in the familiar Graeco-Italic myth 


of the sun god traveling across the sky in a chariot drawn by 
horses. Although in northern and central Europe no such later 


21 Further illustrations: from Sweden, in HPASw, Figs. 189, 192, 196; from 
Tyrol, in HPAAu, Figs. 138-40; from Northern Italy, in HPAIt, Figs. 341-3, 366-8, 
373-4 


2 COPA, 254. 
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formulation seems to have originated (or, if originated, was 
superseded by other religious notions), yet the persistent oc- 
currence, in European peasant art, of sun symbols in connection 
with horses shows the enormous surviving power of the primeval 
concept. 


Barn with Combination of Symbols (South of Longswamp, 
Berks Co.). 


As stated above, it appears that the initiative toward this 
widespread Sun Cult came from the Aegeans, and that the Cult 
itself, together with its symbols, traveled along the various cross- 
continental trade routes, from the coastal trading posts of the 
Aegeans, to practically all parts of Europe. Indirect evidence for 
this comes from the fact that symbolic objects pertaining to other 
Aegean cults were likewise found at various inland points of 
Europe while the cults themselves have left no traces. Several 
copper specimens of the typically Cretan symbolic Double-Ax, 
found in France and Germany, “with a perforation too small to 
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a) Mangling Board (Westphalia, Germany). 
(From ZWDY, Fig. 29.) 

b) Weaver's Thread Guide (Poland). 
(From BPAEu, plate CXIII, 13.) 

c) Linen Lace (Island of Crete [modern]). 
(From BPAEu, plate LXXII, 1 & 4.) 








(b) 
Fig. 10. a) Barn at Wescoesville (Lehigh Co., Pennsylvania) with 
Club-armed Swastika. 
b) Barn, south of Wescoesville, with Modified Swastika. 
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take an actual shaft, seem to mark an early trade route,” for “it 
is likely, too, that this sacred symbol was invested with an ex- 
change value.” ** 

Moreover, from the Copper Age until far into the Early Iron 
(Hallstadt) Age, there occur, especially in Ireland, but also else- 
where, crescent-shaped personal ornaments very similar to those 
luniform necklaces of embossed gold foil found in Mycenaean 
tombs. It matters little whether they are to be interpreted as 
moon symbols or as horns of the Sacred Bull whose worship was 
linked, on the Island of Crete, with that of the Double-Ax. 
Doubtless they were cultic symbols, and their occurrence in cen- 
tral and western Europe is surely due to Aegean influences having 
filtered in from the coastal trading posts. A probable reason for 
the universal acceptance of the Sun Cult may have been its singular 
appeal to the inhabitants of the northern moderate zone. Its sym- 
bolic “astral representations, especially the solar disk or forms 
derived from it’ ** have been continually used for magical pur- 
poses from the earliest times to the present day. 

The frequent combination of the “six-petaled flower-star” 
with some other solar symbol on European peasant utensils per- 
taining to horses and cattle*® is also found on a number of Penn- 
sylvania Dutch barns, as is shown in Figures 8 and tob. 

Similar combinations also occur, all over Europe, on various 
kinds of objects used by the peasantry in the processing of flax 
and wool, in the spinning and weaving of linen, in the making and 
laundering of linen goods, particularly on distaffs, weaver’s tools, 
mangling boards, laundry beetles, etc., and they are even found in 
the patterns of lace (Figs. ga, b, c).*° 

Evidence for the prehistoric connection of magic sun symbols 
with spinning is found in the occurrence of the swastika, both 
angular and curved, on a great many spinning whorls unearthed 
by Schliemann on the site of ancient Troy (3rd and 4th city).* 


23 CDoEC, 34, 258, .313 (Map IV); see also supra, Fig. 3, left half. 

2COPA, 298 

2% Supra, page "13 ff. 

26 Further illustrations: from Sweden, Lapland, and Iceland, in HPASw, Figs. 
143-7, 149, 152, 155, 158, 159, 173-5, 177, 179, 180; from Russia, in HPARus, Figs. 
ger from Lithuania, in HPARus, Figs. 527-31; from Italy (Abruzzi), in HPAIt, 

ig a. 

27 Numerous Sagi in Schliemann’s Ilios, some of which are reproduced 

in WSw, Figs. 64, 69, 
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Fig. 11. Club-armed Swastika. 
a) and b): Carvings in Frames of Barn Doors (Herford, Westphalia). 
c) Relief Sculpture on Tombstone (Herford). 


d) Carving on Chair (Lower Vistula). 
(From ZWDYV, Figs. 45-47.) 
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Besides, the above-mentioned combination of symbols is fre- 
quently used on cradles, beds, salt containers, spoons, spoon racks, 
and other implements of the peasant household.** 

The heart-shaped figures, occasionally combined with any of 
these symbols, may belong to a later stratum of symbolism, al- 
though certain heart-shaped ornaments do occur on ancient Cretan 
pottery. 

The ‘six-petaled flower-star,” evidently as a pre-Christian 
sign of immortality, appears as the predominant symbol on grave- 
posts in Bosnia.*° 

In some parts of the Old Saxon region (Niedersachsen, Ger- 
many), stars, in combination with other symbols, are frequently 
painted on, or carved into, the frames of barn doors (supra, Fig. 
11a, and ZW DY, Fig. 22). 

Also with the Pennsylvania Dutch, these symbols, apart from 
their use as barn signs, are applied to all kinds of utensils of the 
rural household. 

Another symbol used by the Pennsylvania Dutch, both on 
barns and otherwise, is the swastika; not, however, the familiar, 
angular, form but the swastika with curved club-shaped arms such 
as found on a barn at Wescoesville (Lehigh County) (Fig. 10a). 
Another barn, about one mile south of Wescoesville, on the road 
to Macungie, shows a variant: instead of all four arms bending - 
in the same direction, here both the upper and the lower pair of 
arms are curved towards each other (Fig. tob). Although this 
modification of the symbol is likewise of great antiquity (cf. su- 
pra, note 27), it may be regarded, in the present case, as merely 
a local variant. That is all the more likely since other variations 
which are purposely fanciful also occur as barn symbols in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania. 

The pure form of the curved club-armed swastika is likewise 
found in other parts of the Pennsylvania Dutch area, both as a 
barn symbol*® and applied to other objects. An elaborate piece of 
needle-work “made in 1826 by an emigrant from the Palatinate” *! 


28 For illustrations see the standard works on peasant art, as previously cited. 
» HPAAu, Fig. 506. 

% American Architect, Vol. CLI (1937), page 74. 

*1 American-German Review, Vol. VII (1941), No. 5 (June), page 2. 
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shows two of them below a third (which is a variant of the pure 
form). 

As a barn symbol it also occurs in Ohio where it can be seen 
painted on the barn of Mr. L. J. Neikirk, Route 18, two miles 
north of Republic, in Seneca County (cf. supra, page 3). 


Fig. 12. Cretan Vessel’ with Swastika, 
(From PAC, plate XIX, 1. Courtesy of Methuen & Co., London.) 


In Germany it is not at all frequent, except in a clearly de- 
fined area in Westphalia: the District of Herford; secondarily, it 
occurs in the flat-lands at the mouth of the Vistula (Weichsel- 
niederung ), near Danzig, a region colonized, centuries ago, by set- 
tlers from the Old Saxon country, presumably Westphalians from 
the Herford area. 

This swastika with curved club-shaped arms is merely a va- 
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riant of the more familiar, angular, design. As a symbol, most 
probably also of the sun, the swastika presumably originated in 
India, in prehistoric Dravidian times. From there it traveled both 
west and east, possibly even, by way of northeastern Asia, into 
the western hemisphere.** Wherever it occurs later on, be it the 
East or the West, it conveys some propitious meaning of good 
luck, happiness, long life, or magic protection against evil influ- 
ences. In a few cases, it was secondarily adopted into later re- 
ligions and local cults. 

An attempt to trace the swastika, and in particular its curved 
variant, into western Europe again leads to the Aegean culture of 
the Island of Crete. Ona clay vessel (Middle Minoan I, ca. 2100 
B. C.) there occurs the curved swastika, probably an importation 
from an earlier, Anatolian, culture (Fig. 12). 

It evidently spread, together with the other symbols of the 
Sun Cult, from the sea inland by way of the continental trade 
routes of the Bronze Age, for it occurs, for instance, on a modern 
wooden stamp, from Brittany (France), used for the marking of 
consecrated bread (Fig. 13). The design, far from being Chris- 
tian, is a swastika-like symbol found, in basically the same form, 
on a Cretan vessel (Middle Minoan II, ca. 1800 B. C.) (Fig. 14). 

A striking similarity, that can hardly be called accidental, pre- 
vails between two swastika designs, both on sword pommels, the 
one from Mycenae (Fig. 15a), the other from a Bronze Age de- 
posit in Denmark (Fig. 15b).** 

The very same tendency in design appears in a symbolic rock 
sculpture of the British Bronze Age, near Ilkley, in Yorkshire 
(Fig. 16). Its “winding band” character reveals its connection 
with the ornamental style demonstrated in Figures 15a and 15b.** 

There are strong indications that the people who made this 
rock sculpture were Celts of the Goidelic dialect type. Moreover, 
it was in Celtic-speaking Brittany that the bread stamp with that 


%2 About the history of the swastika, see especially WSw, passim. 

33Tt may prove of some archaeological importance that a design of very much 
the same character has been found on a piece of Moundbuilder potteryware, at 
Glendora Plantation, Louisiana (‘‘Lower Mississippi Area’); cf. H. C. Shetrone, The 
Mound-Builders (New York & London: Appleton, 1941), Fig. 82 (page 142), 145 f., 


ff. 
* Cf. ACA, 57 ff. 
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swastika-like symbol was found which has been discussed above 
(page 23). Further, the region about Herford, in Westphalia, 
where the curved club-armed swastika prevails, represents, in its 





Fig. 13. Bread Stamp from Brittany (France [modern] ). 
(From BPAEu, plate L, 6.) 





peasant houses, a much older, almost purely Celtic, type than those 
of the surrounding Saxons.** There is other evidence that this 
region about Herford is to be regarded as an enclave with a Celtic 


33 MSAW, 315 ff. 
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past in the otherwise Saxon area.*® This permits the inference 
that the curved club-armed swastika symbol was especially culti- 
vated by Celtic people. Such an assumption is strengthened by 
the fact that Celtic ornamentation, as a whole, from the late 
Bronze Age onward, for centuries favored the swastika and re- 
lated patterns, and, in their delineation, showed a tendency toward 
curved, bulging, designs with club-shaped terminations (Fig 17).*” 

The universal occurrence of these age-old designs as propi- 
tious or magic symbols among the European and, in particular, the 
German peasantry naturally makes it impossible to determine by 
which of the various German groups that constitute the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch any given symbol was introduced. The very fact that, 
even in the German homeland, they all had been familiar with all 
those symbols and their miraculous powers, renders the whole 
question immaterial. 

In this connection the writer wishes to mention Mr. Wey- 
gandt’s statement that “some of the shapes of these [barn] sym- 
bols undoubtedly have their origin in Rosicrucian symbols, which 
were a matter of moment to several groups among the German 
Pietists, etc., etc.”** It is unfortunate that Mr. Weygandt is not 
more explicit about the symbols he had in mind, as he wrote these 
lines. Among the symbolic signs of the Rosicrucians, such as pre- 
sented by Jennings,*® the writer has found only three symbols that 
are used as Pennsylvania Dutch barn signs: the familiar penta- 
gram (Trudenfuss) ;*° a six-pointed star ;*! and an eight-pointed 
star,** the two latter, moreover, expressly and unmistakably desig- 
nated as sun symbols. Should Mr. Weygandt have referred to 
these star symbols as being of Rosicrucian origin, then he would 
have to explain how the identical symbols also occur on Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch household articles in exactly the same application as 
on analogous peasant utensils all over Germany and the rest of 
Europe. It is obvious that the Rosicrucians came by these symbols 


% HDL, 30 ff. 
b 87 Cf. ACA, 150 f., where this. style of design is appropriately termed ‘“flam- 
oyant.”’ 

33 C. Weygandt, The Red Hills, . . . (Philadelphia, 1929), 126. 

8° H. Jennings, The Rosicrucians, . . . (London, n. d.), 6th edition. 

” Ibid., 299 (Fig. 235). 

‘1 Tbid., plate I, bottom. 

*2 Tbid., plate I, top. 
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Fig. 16. Rock Sculpture (Ilkley, 
Yorkshire). 
(From ACA, page 58.) 


Fig. 17. Handle of Celtic Bronze 
Tankard. 
(From ACA, plate opposite 
page 150.) 


the same way as did the Pennsylvania Dutch: by way of age-old 
heritage. 

In none of the German lands from which the mixed popula- 
tion of Pennsylvania’s barn sign area had recruited itself, does 
one find such symbols painted on the front of barns as in Berks 
and the adjacent counties. In fact, with the exception of certain 


districts in Lower Saxony where they occur on the frames of 


barn doors,** one finds them painted on houses only in Switzer- 


* Supra, Fig. 11. 
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land, mainly in the Canton of Bern. While the contribution of the 
North German plains of Lower Saxony to the population of the 
Pennsylvania Dutch country-side is negligible, Swiss peasants from 
the Canton of Bern have not only settled in great numbers in 
Berks County and the neighboring region, but they have also made 
their Alemannian type of barn the generally accepted form in 
these counties and beyond. In their applying the star symbols to all 
kinds of household utensils they do not differ from the Palatines 
and other settlers from Upper Germany that moved into Penn- 
sylvania. But they do differ in their tendency of applying stars and 
related ornamented disk patterns to human habitations, frontally 
and otherwise, although not to barns.** 


The fact that the homes in the New Country were not built 
of wood, as they had been in the Swiss homeland, while the barns 
continued to be wooden structures, may have been the reason why 
the symbols were applied, not to the residence with its limited wall 
space of stone masonry, but to the front of the barn, for this pro- 
vided the familiar expanse of board wall for symbolic ornamenta- 


tion. 


Once the tendency to paint symbols on the barns had been 
introduced by the Swiss, the other German immigrant groups 
readily adopted it as they had similarly adopted the Swiss type of 
barn. The only districts in the Pennsylvania Dutch area where 
barn symbols have never been applied are the communities of the 
Mennonites (in particular, the Amish) who have always regarded 
their use as sinful. 

Swiss initiative has left its traces in still another item of 
Pennsylvania Dutch farm architecture: the carved gable posts 
found on barns in Dauphin County, especially near Linglestown 
(Fig. 18). In mentioning this, the writer is not even digressing 
since these posts, basically, share with the barn symbols an ancient 
cultic significance and protective magic function. Their probable 
provenience from the worship of Donar (Thor), the highest god 

#4 Cf. E. Gladbach, Charakteristische Holzbauten der Schweiz (Berlin & New York: 
Hessling, 1906), plate IX, 3: Door with Stars; plate XXVI, 1 and 5: Chairs with 
Stars; plate XXIX: Ornamented Disks (1828 A. D.). See also The Brochure Series 


of Architectural Illustration (Boston: Bates & Guild), VII (1901), 79: Six-pointed 
Star on eave console of residence, in a street at Adelboden, Canton of Bern. 
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Fig. 18. Barn with Gable Post (Linglestown, Dauphin Co., Pennsylvania). 


of the Germans south of the Wodan-worshipping plains region of 
Old Saxony, makes it appear that their presumable functions were 
the protection of the barn against lightning, and the securing of 
fertility for the cattle kept therein. It is certain that they were 
introduced into Dauphin County from the Alemannian region, the 
very heart of the ancient Donar Cult, as is evident from the names 
of early settlers listed in assessment and taxation records of Pax- 
tang Township, 1777 and 1780. They are almost all German- 
Swiss.** 

The author cannot consider this study in the origin and sig- 
nificance of the barn symbols completed without also touching 
upon their subjective significance. In other words, it is not suff- 
cient for a comprehensive treatment of this topic to have discussed 
their objective significance on the basis of historical and archzeo- 
logical evidence. The much more important side of their signifi- 


“ W. E. Egle, History of the Counties of Dauphin and Lebanon, . . . (Philadel- 
phia, 1883), 101 and 289. 
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cance is covered by the question: what do they mean to the people 
who apply them even today in the Pennsylvania Dutch country ? 

The unquestionable credence these magic symbols have been 
receiving, both in Europe and Pennsylvania,*® can only be ex- 
plained on the basis of peasant psychology, which is group psychol- 
ogy. The individual peasant may be entirely honest in telling the 
stranger that he does not believe in “such things.” Just the same, 
as a member of his peasant community he cannot extricate himself 
from the group belief which is super-individual. He applies sym- 
bols to his barn or household utensils, not because he, as a person, 
feels that he must have them, but because ‘“‘one has to have them.” 
The group spirit commands it so. 

With outsiders he does not even touch upon such matters; it 
is taboo. A feeling akin to chastity keeps his lips sealed in the 
presence of the “gentile” from “abroad,” who “does not speak his 
language.” This is not merely a figure of speech but is to be taken 
literally. That was brought home to the writer by an unforgettable 
experience : 


A few years ago, I spent a few days in Berks County as a guest in 
the home of an old lady, now dead. She was of old Pennsylvania Dutch 
stock and loved to tell stories about the days of the past and about the 
people she had known. I would not tire listening to her, nor would she, 
answering my questions. 

In the beginning of my stay, she spoke to me in English, as she would 
to all visitors not of the native kin. Some fine day, however, she discovered 
that I did not only understand her Pennsylvania Dutch, but that I even 
could talk “her own langvage.” This I accomplished by simply speaking 
my Rhine-Hessian home dialect with a few concessions to Berks County 
vocabulary and phonology. No matter how well or how badly I did it, I 
distinctly felt that I now was “accepted”: J spoke her language, I was no 
longer an “outsider.” Every word, every gesture from her intimated that 
she trusted me with “understanding.” 

A day or two later, as usual, I was helping her in the kitchen with 
the washing of the breakfast dishes. Although she appreciated the little 
service, it always embarrassed her a bit that a man, moreover a guest, 
should be doing house-work as long as she, a woman, was around to do it. 
The point was that her “group” does not approve of men doing kitchen 
chores. This embarrassment always drove her into her shell, as it were, 
and made her speak English. 





46 For literary evidence, cf. Mr. Weygandt’s statements, supra, page 5. 
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That particular morning, our talk somehow drifted toward the deli- 
cate topic of Hexerei (witchcraft) and protection against it by means of 
barn symbols and other magic. Quite casually, I asked her whether the 
people in the neighborhood really believed in it. She said that she did not 
think so although she was not quite sure. Maybe, there were still a few 
that did. Never was I to think that she and her family had ever believed 
in things of that sort. 

All this had been said in English, mind you. It was obvious that she 
had conveyed to me what the “group” expected her to answer the “outsider” 
who asked such questions. Thereafter, she was silent, so pointedly silent 
that no request to drop the subject could have been more eloquent. 

Then came the psychological climax. After a pensive pause, her face 
quite unexpectedly brightened, and she broke into story-telling. This time 
in Pennsylvania Dutch. She told me stories about her father, her mother, 
her sisters, and other members of her Freundschaft (kith and kin): what 
each of them had done, on this and that occasion, to ward off evil influences 
that threatened them from certain people reputed to practice witchcraft. 
Some such person had come to the house, under a flimsy pretext, or had 
been observed loitering near the cattle-barn. Then, of course, the preventive 
measures had to be taken which “everybody” takes in such a case. Although 
there were Hex Signs on the barn, certain objects were shoved under the 
door-sill of the cow-stable ; certain chalk-marks were written on door posts ; 
certain herbs were hung near the cattle-stands. Otherwise the cows might 
have dried up, or given bloody milk. 

All this and more she told me, revelling in memories. How was that 
to be explained? Was she aware of contradicting herself? No, she was not. 

What had happened, was this: All the time that we had been speaking 
English, under the cloud of her embarrassment, I had been to her the 
“outsider” who “did not speak her language,” that is, the language of the 
“group.” Furthermore, in conformity with her “group” ethics, she had 
told the “outsider” what, under the circumstances, “one says” to the “out- 
sider” in the outsider’s language. He need not, in fact he must not, know 
what the “group” knows and believes. 

Of a sudden, however, it must have occurred to her that, after all, I 
did “speak her language” and, therefore, really was an “insider.” So she 
dropped into Pennsylvania Dutch, and as she was “speaking her language,” 
she was speaking “within the group,” where alone it is spoken and under- 
stood, and where secretiveness is not in order. She felt that there was no 
harm done by my being “in the know,” and so she told me all she 
remembered. 


Time will show how long the Pennsylania Dutch will be able 
to maintain themselves as a group. Advancing radially from 
the big cities, the standardizing and mechanizing forces of today’s 
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steel-and-concrete civilization are steam-rolling over the peasant 
minority of the country-side. At the rate of this deadly on- 
slaught, group-consciousness is being wiped out and, along with 
it, the barn symbols, the beliefs for which they stand, and all 
other values of this old peasant culture. 
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FRIENDS AND THE SHAWNEE INDIANS AT 
WAPAKONETA 


By Hartow LINDLEY 





About the beginning of the last century two bands of 
Shawnee Indians are known to have been settled on lands in the 
vicinity of the present town of Wapakoneta, Ohio. In the year 
1809, these Indians began to receive attention from the Friends 
of Ohio Yearly Meeting. In order to assist them in adopting 
civilized modes of living they built for them a saw and grist mill 
on their lands; and some of the Friends seem to have resided, 
a part of the time at least, with them, helping them in the man- 
agement of these mills, and instructing them in the construction 
of houses, the cultivation of the soil and other operations leading 
to a settled mode of life. 

In the year 1817, the United States Government, in a treaty 
with the Shawnee Indians, “in consideration of their faithful 
services in the late war agreed to grant [these Indians and a few 
Senecas further east in Logan County] by patent, in fee-simple,”’ * 
165 square miles, or 105,600 acres of land. By the same treaty 
an annuity of $2000 was to be paid to the Shawnees at Wapa- 
koneta. 

Upon the organization of Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends 
in 1821, a Committee of Men and Women Friends on Indian Con- 
cerns, was appointed “to cooperate with Friends of Ohio and 
Baltimore Yearly Meetings in carrying the plan into effect” which 
had been received from Ohio Yearly Meeting, but it was pointed 
out that the committee thus appointed, had “no power to make 
requisitions of a pecuniary nature on the members of this Yearly 
Meeting.” 

The report of this Committee to the Yearly Meeting in 1822 
mentions the purchase from the federal government of a tract of 


1 All quotations are from the annual Yearly Meeting Minutes. 


(33) 
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land adjoining the Indian Reservation, on which 20 acres of 
ground had been cleared, the timber on about 40 acres more 
deadened, a double cabin for dwelling and a cabin school house 
had been erected and other improvements made. This farm land 
was five miles south of the village of Wapakoneta and adjoined 
the Reservation. Jesse Baldwin and his wife had undertaken to 
superintend the establishment and a young man and young woman 
were employed to assist with the farm and help in the home. A 
school of about nine scholars was established and progressed to 
the satisfaction of the Indians and the Committee. The Indians 
were opening farms and had more generally refrained from the 
use of spirituous liquors than they had in the past. This was 
greatly encouraging. Ample funds for the necessary expenses 
of the establishment were furnished by the Committee of Ohio 
Yearly Meeting. Until 1829, all the funds for this work con- 
tinued to be furnished by Ohio and Baltimore Friends and the 
work seems to have been principally under the care of the unaided 
Committee. 


In 1823, the Committee reported that the work had “con- 
tinued with a reasonable prospect of success.” About thirty chil- 
dren had been taught and clothed that year, though the number 
in school at any one time was not more than eighteen, and did not 
average more than ten or twelve. The farm was expected to 
prove a healthy situation, the land was fertile and the crops were 
good. 


The Report of 1824 says the school 


has not been regularly attended during the !ast year, and the children have 
made but little improvement in learning; yet the prospect in other respects, 
is more encouraging. The Indians appear to be settled in their minds; most 
of their families have removed from their towns and located themselves on 
different parts of their Reserve; and they have been more sober and temper- 
ate than usual, and manifest a more steady disposition to engage in agricul- 
ture, in which they have made as much progress as could reasonably be ex- 
pected. 


The Committee was of the opinion that it would “be best for 
the school to be discontinued for a time—hoping that it may, in 
future, be resumed under more favorable circumstances.” 
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The Report to the Yearly Meeting in 1825 says, 
the Acting part of our Committee has been diligent in its exertions tu 
promote the civilization of the Indians under our care; and though we have 
had many difficulties to encountre in our endeavors, ... yet we are encour- 
aged in believing that our labors for their improvement have not been 
unavailing. Many of them are acquiring habits of industry. Their morals, 
also, have been much improved; and their progress in agriculture has been 
as great as could have been reasonably expected. They have been advised 
and assisted in keeping their mills in repair, and supplied with some imple- 
ments of husbandry, of which they stood in need. 

Apprehending that “the time had arrived, when the schocl 
for the education of the children may be profitably resumed” 
“Isaac Harvey and his wife, in whose qualifications” the Com- 
mittee had “entire confidence,” in compliance with the wishes of 
the Committee undertook to superintend the establishment. 

The Committee reported in 1826 that the school had been 
resumed and contintied about two months, to the satisfaction, both 
of the Indians and the Committee. “But towards the latter part 
of winter the Indians became unsettled in their minds and it was 
found impracticable to continue the school to advantage.” “It 
was therefore dismissed, and soon after, Isaac Harvey and his 
wife, in consequence of her indisposition, returned from the estab- 
lishment to their former residence. About two hundred of the 
Indians had left the Reservation, and were then on their way to 
join those of their nation who have settled in the country west of 
the Mississippi.” It was yet uncertain whether those that re- 
mained would shortly be in a situation to receive instruction or not. 
At this time Asa Pound and his wife had the care of the farm 
and property belonging to Friends. 

At the request of the Indians the school was resumed about 
the first of December, 1826, under the inspection of Isaac Harvey 
and Simon Harvey as teachers “and continued till the latter part 
of the next 4th mo.” after which time it was under the immediate 
care of Asa Pound and wife as superintendents. About 15 or 16 
children attended, and their conduct was reported as “orderly both 
in the school and families.” The boys had willingly assisted on 
the farm and the girls in the house. Instructions were given to the 
girls in spinning and four Indian boys, at the request of- their 
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parents, had been taken into the neighborhood of Springfield, Ohio, 
and placed in school there. 


It appears from the report of the Committee made in 1828, 
that due to the fact that the funds “originally designed for the 
support of the work being in the hands of certain Friends at Bal- 
timore, and that Yearly Meeting” having become identified with 
the separatists * there was an interruption in access to those funds. 
The Committee therefore found themselves in a very embarrassed 
condition. “The Committee from Ohio Yearly Meeting proposed 
that the school be suspended, and that all expense be stopped if 
practicable.” After “solid deliberation” the Committee deemed 
such drastic action as impracticable, “at that season of the year, 
and in the present state of the concern, without making a greater 
sacrifice than prudence would justify.” The subject was referred 
to a Committee appointed for its consideration, and this group 
were “united in believing that it would not be right to abandon the 
concern at this time.’’ Accordingly the work was continued under 
a revised committee and “the subordinate meetings were directed 
to open free subscriptions for raising funds to aid them therein.” 


The Committee now employed Robert and Mahalah Green, 
who proceeded to the farm in December, 1828, to open the school 
in the spring. Owing to confusions among the Indians, due to 
some government measures, the school was not opened until about 
June 20. From that date on, about ten to fourteen children con- 
tinued in attendance till Yearly Meeting time. The Committee 
reported to the Yearly Meeting in 1829 that the farm was now in 
condition to defray a considerable part of the expense of the 
establishment, and that “the Indians are mostly settled on farms, 
and that many of them raise grain and stock sufficient for their 
own consumption.” Ohio Friends had forwarded $300 to assist 
in the work. The amount received from the subordinate Meetings 
of Indiana Yearly Meeting is not mentioned, but it is stated that 
after defraying the expenses of that year which ended December 
22 “there will remain in the name of the Treasurer the sum of 


$237.37.” 


2 The Hicksite Separation of 1828. 
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The Committee was continued in the work and “the Quarterly 
meetings and Monthly meetings were directed to open voluntary 
subscriptions for the support of this interesting cause.” A com- 
mittee was also appointed to receive subscriptions during the 
Yearly Meeting, which subsequently reported that the sum of 
$39.52% had been subscribed. 

From the report oi the Committee in 1830, it is learned that 
the school had 


continued under the same Superintendents and that the Committee had laid 
down rules and regulations for the government of the School, a part of 
which was to read a portion of the Scriptures at stated periods. These 
rules were now made known to the Indians, with which they were well 
pleased, and desired that the school might be continued until their children 
were taught td read, write and work, and then they thought, when their 
children had learned to read the Scriptures, they might know the Com- 
mandments, and what was right to do and make them better. 


The schocl was suspended about the first of August in con- 
sequence of the death of Mahalah Green, the Superintendent’s 
wife. The Committee then contracted with Henry Harvey and 
Ann, his wife, to superintend the establishment for the ensuing 
year. A favorable report was given of the condition of the farm 
and the produce on hand. 

A communication from the Committee of Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing expressed disappointment and regret at not receiving any 
information in regard to their joint work amongst the Indians at 
this critical period. They had, however, brought the concern 
before their own Yearly Meeting and “the sum of $255 was 
raised for that purpose” which was to be transmitted by two of 
their members, who were appointed to unite with them in deliber- 
ating on this interesting concern. 


The report also contains the information that the funds which 
were placed in Baltimore for Indian Civilization and which were 
originally received from Friends in England, for that benevolent 
purpose, had been withheld by Philip E. Thomas, the surviving 
trustee, contrary to the compact entered into by the three Yearly 
Meetings, Baltimore, Ohio and Indiana. Ohio Yearly Meeting 
had directed its Committee to take such legal measures as “may 
in their judgment be necessary, to recover these funds for the 
purpose for which they were originally provided.” Similar in- 
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structions were given to the Indian Committee of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting. A committee was appointed to receive, during the sit- 
tings of the Yearly Meeting, voluntary contributions for the bene- 
fit of the concerns, which reported, at the last session, $92.7614 
received; and “the subordinate meetings were directed to raise 
the sum of $200 for the benefit of the concern and forward to the 
Treasurer of the Committee.” 

The Report to the Yearly Meeting in 1831 stated that the 
school had been resumed about the middle of the previous No- 
vember, since which time it had been attended, with little inter- 
mission, by about ten or eleven children. Their literary progress 
was equal to the Friends’ anticipations. The girls had woven a 
web the past year, and were able to make up their clothes when 
they were cut out, and could knit and spin very well. The boys 
“manifest a disposition to industry and obedience, equal to what 
is common among children.” The Report continued, “There is a 
good crop of corn, oats and hay, perhaps considerably more than 
will be necessary to keep the stock the ensuing winter; there is 
also, some wheat, and there will be a sufficiency of pork for the 
ensuing year.” 

The Indians agreed with the General Government to exchange 
their lands at Wapakoneta for lands west of the Mississippi, but 
the Chiefs expressed to a deputation from the Committee a hope 
that Friends would not be discouraged but would continue the 
school until they saw them take their children to start over the 
Mississippi. They declared that they were and ever had been 
well satisfied with Friends, and wished Friends not to forsake 
them, for, as they phrased it, “we were their friends, and they 
wished their children to learn with us, as long as they could, for 
they were as desirous now as they ever had been for their educa- 
tion.” 


Friends of Ohio Yearly Meeting expressed the desire to 
continue their exertions for the improvement and advancement of 
these Indians while an opportunity of being useful to them was 
within their power, and they forwarded $100 for the work. The 
Committee was continued to further labor in the concern, and the 
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subordinate Meetings were directed to raise the sum of $300 
and forward their respective quotas to the Treasurer of the 
Committee. 

Owing to the unsettled condition of the Indians, in conse- 
quence of their having sold their Reservation, the school was in 
operation but a part of the time for the year ending in 1832. 

The Indians being dissatisfied with the terms of the treaty 
they had made and claiming additional compensation for their 
lands, it was thought best to encourage them to make their case 
known to Congress. Accordingly a deputation of four of the 
Shawnee Chiefs accompanied by two of the Committee, David 
Baily and Henry Harvey, visited Washington in the winter of 
1831-1832. The expense of the deputation was paid by the Sec- 
retary of War and the result was that Congress made an appro- 
priation of $30,000 in fifteen annual payments as additional com- 
pensation to the Shawnees for their Reservation at Wapakoneta. 
The claim was made for $100,000 but the entire sum had not been 
demanded at that time. 

The Committee was authorized to dispose of the property 
at Wapakoneta, and hold the proceeds in trust, and the Trustees 
requested to make such transfer of the real estate as the Com- 
mittee might order. 

The Wapakoneta Band of the Shawnee Indians numbering 
about 700, or about four-fifths of the whole, left for the West 
near the middle of September, 1832. They reached their destina- 
tion on the western border of the state of Missouri, in the present 
state of Kansas just south of the Kansas River, the following 
December. The remainder, the Hog Creek Band, did not go till 
the summer of 1833. 








TRAVEL IN THE 1830's 


By Robert PRICE 





Leisurely trips of today have too much hurry—hurried trips 
of a past century had too much leisure! If Mr. William Fitch 
of Schodack, Rensselaer County, New York, on a business expe- 
dition to Licking County, Ohio, in May and June, 1836, could 
have had access to automobile and macadam, he might have made 
the journey and back in four days with time to spare. Instead, 
being forced to utilize canal boat, lake steamer, stage, carriage, 
horse and wagon, packet, ferry and railroad—all eight—he had 
to spend about four weeks. He was traveling with dispatch too, 
for his errand was to purchase a farm, and he was anxious to get 
hack at once to set about moving his family and his effects. His 
expense account of the trip, preserved in the Alexandria, Licking 
County, local history records, now offers an interesting sampling 
of characteristic travel routine in Ohio during the 1830’s.' 

The first leg of Mr. Fitch’s journey took him from the Hud- 
son Valley via Erie Canal and the lake to Cleveland. His memo- 
randum reads: 





$16.70 Erie Canal 

.50 Breakfast at Buffaloe 
10.00 Steam Boat 

.75 Breakfast at Cleveland 


Having reached the edge of the West, he planned a few 
explorations into the hinterland using Cleveland as a base, his 
object being to locate a purchasable farm. His first sally took him 
down the Ohio Canal a few miles, over to Hudson, to Shalersville, 
to Windham, to Ellsworth, and then back to Cleveland: 

1.00 passage to H. Livingstone 


1.00 paid H. Livingstone 
1.00 expenses at Hudson 


1 Original memorandum in Bryant Papers (local history records of the Alexandria 
Community Council). 
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expenses at Shalersville 

for carriage to Windham 

do. do. to Ellsworth 

Breakfast at Hudson on road from Ellsworth 
expenses at Cleveland 


, wewerv 
s3sss 
acc S 


1. 


Next he traveled west, taking a steamer to Huron, then the 
stage to Norwalk and Sandusky, then back to Cleveland: 


2.00 Steam Boat to Huron 
1.00 expenses at Huron 
1.25 passage from Huron to Norwalk 
1.50 Expenses at Norwalk 
3.00 passage from Norwalk to Sandusky 
.75 Breakfast at Sandusky 
3.50 Expenses at Sandusky 
3.00 passage back to Norwalk 
.75 Breakfast on road 
2.00 Bill at Norwalk 
1.00 Paid for team to go to see farm 
1.50 Stage fare to Florence 
.75 Paid for dinner 
1.65 Expenses at Florence 
1.87 Stage fare to Elyria 
3.00 Bill at Elyria 
2.50 Stage fare to Cleveland 
1.50 Bill at Cleveland. 


Next he took a little time out to visit relatives in Painesville: 


2.50 Stage fare to Painesville 
4.00 Bill at Painesville 
2.50 Stage fare Back 
1.25 Bill at Cleveland 


Now he was ready for a long passage into the interior. The 
Ohio Canal was the main thoroughfare to the heart of Ohio. Mr. 
Fitch bought a ticket to Newark. As this fare included bed and 
board on the boat, the only new items to list for the next few 
days occurred at Akron: 

14.08 Ohio Canal 
.50 Bill at Akron 


1.00 Paid for horse & waggon to see farm 
2.00 at Webbsport 
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Webbsport, where he disembarked, was in what is now West 
Newark. The next farm which he wished to view, lay along the 
Newark-Delaware Road in the rich Raccoon Creek bottom just 
east of the six-year old settlement of Alexandria. This farm he 
purchased, with the following incidental expenditures : 


1.00 for conveyance to Granville from Newark 
.50 for Breakfast at Newark 


4.00 Bill at Granville 
1.00 for passage Back to Newark 
1.75 fees for recording 2 Deeds 


5 
2 Auditors fees for making transfer 


— 


The tract he had bought comprised one hundred ninety-four 
and three quarters acres. The two deeds on which Mr. Fitch paid 
the recorder’s fees, June 8, 1836, transferred the property first 
from Ira and Betsy Atwood to Ralph and Hannah Granger, fo1 
a consideration of $2,500, as of July 28, 1835, and then from 
the Grangers to William Fitch, for $3,000, as of June 7, 1836.? 

Another owner of the same farm, twenty-seven years earlier, 
had also been involved in a problem of transportation. One of 
Mr. Fitch’s predecessors had been so eager to flee the Ohio wilder- 
ness and get back to eastern civilization, says Joseph M. 
Scott’s historical sketch of this neighborhood, that he sold this 
farm to Joshua Lobdell of McConnelstown, Pennsylvania, for a 
much smaller price than that paid by either Mr. Atwood or Mr. 
Fitch.* Lobdell came to the township in the spring of 1808. 
Says Scott: 


His settlement in our midst, as well as his location, was accidental, as 
the farm was traded for before they had even visited the county, by the 
wife in the absence of the husband, under the following circumstances ; 
a tired, weary, foot-sore traveler came along who had been to the West, 
and not liking the country, offered the farm for a horse, saddle and bridle, 
and the family thinking of. removing West, the wife accepted the offer 
and the farm became theirs. 


Mr. Fitch in 1836 was no less eager, the expense accounts 
show, to return home as quickly as possible. The items listed 


2 Original deeds in Bryant Papexs (local history records of the Alexandria Com- 
munity Council). 

Joseph M. Scott, Our Early Times: Historical Sketch of St. Albans Township 
(Newark, O., 1873), 4-5. 
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indicate a pressing desire to increase the, tempo of his travel, as 
he shifted successively from stage, wagon and canal, to steamer, 
packet and railroad. Already he had spent $111.42 since leaving 
Schodack. He started back overland: 


2.50 Stage fare to Mount Vernon 

1.25 Bill at Newark 

1.50 Bill at Mount Vernon 

1.19 Bill on road 

.75 Bill at Worcester [Wooster] Breakfast 

.00 for waggon 

.25 Dinner on road 

.75 Supper & Lodging at Worcester 

.o0 Supper at Portage 

4.00 Canal ‘ 
.75 Breakfast at Cleveland 

5.00 Steam Boat 
.75 Tea at Buffalo. 


bo 


He bought canal passage this time only as far as Utica, hop- 
ing, apparently, to catch a packet boat at that port. Failing in 
this, however, he next paid fare to Little Falls and there at last 
was able to transfer to the faster packet. But even this much 
more efficient craft wasn’t speedy enough, and at Schenectady he 
boarded a train: 


S 


Erie Canal 

on Canal from B. to Utica 
To Little Falls 

Packet to Schenectady 
Dinner 

Rail Road 

Ferry 

for Porter carrying Trunks 


or em CO CO 
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The entire trip had cost him $149.92 and at least a month’s 
time. 

In the autumn of the following year, young Edward Jacques 
came out from New York to visit the Fitches in their new Ohio 
home. The fact that pleasure rather than business seems to have 
prompted the trip may account for the variety of adventures which 
relieved the tedium of the journey. Following the visit, Jacques 
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on December 2, 1837, wrote a letter from Painesville to the Fitches 
in St. Albans Township, Licking County, which, in spite of its 
obvious exuberance, is a revealing record of a traveler’s vicis- 
situdes in the 30’s.* 

On the afternoon of November 17, young Jacques had bade 
the Fitches farewell and had set out on foot for the National 
Road. His account follows: 

I walked leisurely along until I arrived at the National Road, coming 
directly into the centre of a village, called Luray, consisting of a Tavern 
and a Blacksmith Shop. I went into the Tavern. A woman—a very delicate 
little woman of about three feet in the belt—tended bar. I ascertained from 
her that no Stage would pass west till in the night, or as you Buckeyes say 
“after night”. 

I took a kind of luncheon and walked 8 miles that afternoon, through 
a beautiful and rich country, and over the best of roads, passing through 
the village of Kirkersville, and on to Etna where I ate supper and went to 
bed, with a promise from the Landlord that he would call me when the mail 
Stage should come in. At 5 o’clock the Stage came, the Landlord could 
not change a Bank bill, and so let me go without paying a Tavern Bill. 
We traveled from here to Columbus at the rate of 10% miles an hour, over 
the best of roads, and through a beautiful country. 

Well, arrived at Columbus, trouble began, among the four or five dif- 
ferent kinds of money, which I had the Stage agent would take none, my 
fare was a dollar and ought to have been paid when I got in. He directed 
me to an Exchange office, but the occupant was absent, and upon enquiry I 
found he had closed and left the city. I could hear of, nor find any other. 
Then I made several unsuccessful attempts at getting money changed at 
several of the Taverns, and finally gave up in despair. 

I went back to the Stage office and told my tale of woe, but all of no 
avail, he remained unmoved and immovable, and thus perplexed and to tell 
the truth rather exasperated, I took my watch from my pocket and offered 
it to the highest bidder (payment to be made in Specie) and three dollars 
was all I got for it. I then paid my fare, and resolved to return to 
Painesville. 

After spending an hour or two in Columbus I found a man who was 
going with his team 14 or 15 miles north, on the road to Mt. Vernon, and 
I got in with him and rode on. At about 3 o’clock he turned off and I 
walked a short distance, but feeling tired and hungry (having had no 
dinner) I determined to make an effort to procure something to sustain 
sinking nature, and as there were no taverns within 5 miles, I stopped at 
a respectable looking house, and told them I must have something to eat. 


“ Original letter, Edward Jacques to Misses A. and F. Fitch, Bryant Papers (local 
history records of the Alexandria Community Council). 
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The old lady assured me, in the kindest possible manner, that my 
wants should be supplied and a young lady entering from another room 
volunteered her services to assist me in getting off my overcoat which 
was wet and muddy (it having rained fast for the last half hour). 

Judge now of my utter astonishment when I, an entire stranger, 
trudging on through rain and wind, like some straggling vagabond, was 
ushered by “damsel fair’ into a neat and well furnished apartment, filled 
with a large company of smiling, wedding guests, celebrating the nuptials 
of a newly married pair!!! You may well imagine that in this situation 
my drooping spirits must revive, and so indeed they did. I forgot the 
troubles and vexation of the morning, and cheerfully joined in the sprightly 
and frivolous conversation, usual on such occasions. Soon dinner was an- 
nounced, and a sumptuous feast we had—fish, flesh & fowl in ever variety 
formed the substantial part of the meal, and the usual et ceteras that con- 
stitute the dessert, in equal variety, abundance, and richness. 

After finishing the repast, the company retired and I offered to pay 
for the meal I had eaten, but no pay would be received, and I was earnestly 
solicited to remain until morning, but this I declined doing, because I sup- 
posed they already had as many invited guests as they could conveniently 
accommodate. So I left, and after walking about a mile, it beginning to 
grow dark, I stopped and obtained supper, lodgings and breakfast at the 
house of a minister of the Gospel, a friendly, loquacious Massachusetts man, 
with a pretty, kind, and obliging “help meet”. 

In the morning, I walked 4 or 5 miles to Sunbury in Deleware [sic] 
Co.—stopped at the Stage House and found here also they would take 
nothing but Ohio money for Stage fare, but the agent said I could go to 
Cleveland and pay there, so I ate dinner and about four o’clock the Stage 
came along. I got in not knowing how I should pay when I got to Cleve- 
land, but this I thought I could manage for I had enough Michigan money 
and knew that to be current at Cleveland when I passed through there 
before, but I did not know what I should do for victuals, as tavern keepers 
would not, in this vicinity, take Canada, Michigan or Pennsylvania money. 

But fortune turned in my favor, for at the next change of horses, the 
Stage Agent said he would take a ten dollar Bill on the Lumberman’s Bank 
of Pennsylvania, which I considered the most worthless shin plasters I 
had. So he took six dollars out for fare and gave me current Ohio Bills 
in change. Then I thought better times were dawning on me, and I en- 
joyed a pretty comfortable, though sleepless night. 


Suffice it to say, that young Jacques from then on “got along 
quite comfortably, ate voraciously, drank immoderately, and slept 
none at all” until he arrived at Painesville, safe and sound in 
“wind and limb” on the twenty-second of November at 2 o’clock 
in the morning. 








THE REFORM MOVEMENT IN OHIO AT THE TURN 
OF THE CENTURY 





By JAmMeEs H. RopaBauGu * 





The end of the nineteenth century, in a very real sense, 
sounded the knell of the frontier or pioneer period of American 
development, and opened the doors upon a new era in which in- 
dustrialization and its concomitant social and economic reorgani- 
zation and readjustments and political bewilderment were the 
dominant forces. Frederick Jackson Turner opened his remark- 
ably perceptive presidential address before the American His- 
torical Association in 1910 with these words: “The transforma- 
tions through which the United States is passing in our own day 
are so profound, so far-reaching, that it is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that we are witnessing the birth of a new nation in 
America.” 

It is not necessary here to recall the revolution in the economic 
and social structure of this country which followed the Civil War. 
Stimulated by the war itself, industry began its expansion. Rein- 
forced by the rationalizations of laissez faire and frontier indi- 
vidualism, industrial capital proceeded to build its empire. Wealth 
increased, industrial production skyrocketed, and new inventions 
added to the range of life. But these were counterbalanced by 
poverty and class conflict. The control of the nation’s wealth and 
production rapidly concentrated in the hands of a relatively small 
proportion of the population. The other side of the picture is a 
story of pauperism and slums, of disease and crime, of sordid- 
ness and unhappiness among the millions who crowded into the 
cities. 

Technical advances came too rapidly and wealth skyrocketed 
too suddenly for our political institutions, which were not ad- 
vanced in tempo with the changes of industrialization. In the 


* This paper was read at the Mississippi Valley Historical Association meeting, 
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resultant confusion, politics became a field for exploitation by 
those who could exact personal advantage, and natural resources, 
the labor supply and the consumer were the victims. At the same 
time the field of politics was opened to panaceas and to experiment 
and study for social benefit, as the protective forces of our demo- 
cratic body politic instinctively assembled for combat. Democracy 
was now faced with the problem,-namely : whether and how to in- 
terfere with the independence and individual privileges of a few 
who were accumulating vast economic and political power in order 
to guarantee security and happiness to the mass of people. The 
business of government had been a relatively easy one and inter- 
fered very little with the personal lives or property of its citizens. 
The public and its political representatives were little prepared for 
the consideration of the problems of economic democracy, namely, 
the insecurity of a great segment of the population and increasing 
disparity of classes in American society. 

The articulation of the forces of unrest and of democracy 
took several forms. Labor organizations came into being and 
reacted to assaults upon the working classes with strikes, and in 
some cases riots. The farmers of the South and West, in Populist 
Revolt, manifested confused rebellion against the financial su- 
premacy of the East, seeking, on the one hand, to achieve economic 
democracy through cooperative and collective controls, and, on the 
other, demanding a return to the agrarian ideal of individualism. 
Meanwhile, on the stage of popular unrest, philosophers and 
preachers appeared to teach the new democracy. Perhaps the most 
effective of these was Henry George, whose greatest contribution 
lay in his acute analysis of the unhealthy development of indus- 
trial civilization and his thesis that the state might be the instru- 
ment of freedom and equality of the individual. With Edward 
Bellamy the state, through a program for a planned society, became 
the instrument for enforcing the subserviency of material condi- 
tions to the well-being of the individual. The third great voice 
‘was that of Henry Demarest Lloyd who vehemently protested 
against business combinations such as the Standard Oil, and elo- 
quently preached the glories of a socialistic or “co-operative” 
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commonwealth. “Before every revolution marches a_ book.” 
Before the movement for economic democracy marched three 
books, Progress and Poverty, Wealth against Commonwealth, and 
Looking Backward. These were the effective propaganda tools 
upon which the prophets of humanitarianism, the preachers of the 
Social Gospel, and the agents of economic democracy based their 
attack upon the evils of the industrial-capitalistic economy. 

In the movement for economic democracy its leaders concen- 
trated upon municipal government. Local government had been 
the foundation of American democracy. It was upon the city, 
therefore, that the attention of the reformers was turned. The 
city, the spawn of the industrial order, became “the hope of 
democracy.” The city, like the country as a whole, had grown too 
fast. “Disorganization, confusion, incoherence” reigned as the 
urban center was called upon to meet new responsibilities. The 
city became a source of income for certain interests: the special 
privileges of city contracts and public utilities were fat plums for 
businessmen. Utilities companies watered stocks, maintained high 
rates, used inadequate equipment, and gave as poor service as they 
could force upon the people. In order to hold the goose that was 
laying the golden eggs, businessmen nurtured political machines 
with the profits, and fed them in maturity with the fat that could 
be fried from political jobs. The political boss became an institu- 
tion in American politics, but the real bosses were the economic 
or business interests which stood behind him with the power to 
buy and sell. Business and political interests throughout state 
and nation united to protect their economic privileges. 

The history of the civic reform movement in Ohio is illus- 
trative of the movement throughout the country. We are not 
concerned with the agitations for moral reform which were led by 
ministers and “pornographic vice commissions” and the “Anti- 
Other-Folks’ Enjoyment League,” as Whitlock described them. 
Rather our attention is directed at the group of leaders who saw 
in the economic order the cause for the unhappiness and sordid- 
ness of men’s lives, and who hoped to contribute to the ameliora- 
tion of conditions by political action. In Ohio, by the turn of the 
century, industrialism had reached a new high. The names of 
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Mark Hanna and Joseph B. Foraker, Republicans, and Calvin S. 
Brice and Henry B. Payne, Democrats, are representative of the 
power of corporate wealth in the governments of Ohio and the 
nation. Bossism ruled the cities. Hanna was one business man 
who went directly into politics to protect his interests. When his 
machine lost control in Cleveland, it was replaced by another under 
Robert E. McKisson who boodled and grafted into power. 
Hanna’s local influence slipped partly because of his interest in 
the larger field of state and national politics. In Cincinnati was 
a boss of great strength, George B. Cox. Democratic dispenser of 
political graft in Cincinnati was John R. McLean, who at times 
joined hands with Cox to control the city. Toledo was represented 
by George P. Waldorf, Collector of Internal Revenue, and his 
satellite and successor as chief boss, Walter F. Brown, later Post- 
master General under Hoover. 


Through manipulation of the legislature, the corruption of 
city councils, and the control of municipal elections special privi- 
leges in the form of contracts or franchises for public utilities were 
granted without restrictions to private companies, and reforms in 
municipal administration were kept at a minimum. Ohio was 
ruled by business, by bankers, railroads, and public utility com- 
panies, who, through their agents, the bosses, organized machines 
and bribed or blackmailed to protect their special privileges. 


When, in 1897, Samuel M. Jones was elected mayor of 
Toledo, the first great threat to boss control appeared on Ohio’s 
political horizon. Jones, a wealthy manufacturer of equipment for 
drilling oil wells, was moved not only by the work of Mayor Ha- 
zen S. Pingree of Detroit, but by the noted social philosophers and 
reformers of his day. Around him he gathered a coterie of fel- 
lowers, of whom Brand Whitlock was his closest friend, to wage 
battle against the Brown machine and to make Toledo into a 
beautiful and happy city. Jones was re-elected three times by 
large majorities, in spite of the organized opposition to him of 
the Chamber of Commerce, the business and industrial interests, 
and the preachers of the churches. At Jones’ death, while in 
office in 1904, the spirit of his administration was carried on by 
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the Independents who elected Brand Whitlock mayor in 1905, and 
captured all other political offices of the city and Lucas County. 


In Cleveland, meanwhile, a similar group came into power. 
Here Tom L. Johnson, a friend and disciple of Henry George, was 
elected mayor on the Democratic ticket. As in Jones’ first elec- 
tion, the business interests were rather friendly than otherwise. 
Johnson had been a steel magnate and the owner of street rail- 
way systems. In fact, during Pingree’s fight against special privi- 
lege in Detroit, Tom Johnson’s street railway was the object of 
his campaign. Johnson had acquired great wealth as a result of 
his manipulations in the business world. But, like Jones, his 
mind had already turned against the philosophy of the business 
man, and had been directed toward the humanitarianism of eco- 
nomic democracy. Whereas Jones was steeped in the literature of 
the social philosophers, Johnson was guided chiefly by the words 
of only one, Henry George. Both men, however, were motivated 
by the union of their experience with deep human sympathies. 
It took only the exciting tones of humanitarian philosophers to 
awaken the feeling of the brotherhood of mankind within their 
breasts. The remarkable reception of their program by the com- 
mon men of Toledo and Cleveland offered encouragement to carry 
on. Another factor which looms large in the explanation of their 
perseverance was the association of compatible and kindred souls. 

Jones and Johnson each surrounded himself with young men, 
students of government, of social and political philosophy, and of 
literature. Whitlock, a novelist in his own right, introduced Jones 
to many of the classics, especially the writings of the Russians. 
A little cult of men with literary interests centered at the mayor’s 
office. In addition to Whitlock, there were Perry Knapp, chief 
of police under Jones and Whitlock, and Dr. H. A. Tobey, the 
famous superintendent of the Toledo State Hospital for the In- 
sane, and the man who discovered in a Negro elevator boy in Day- 
ton the poet, Paul Laurence Dunbar. These men studied Whit- 
man with avidity; he became a sort of patron saint for them 
in their strivings for democracy. In Cleveland, Newton D. Baker 
served Tom Johnson in much the same capacity as Whitlock 
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served Jones, as legal advisor, confidant, teacher, satellite, and 
successor. Johnson had other men of great ability around him, 
too, including Peter Witt, Frederick C. Howe, Edward W. Bemis, 
Harris R. Cooley, and the Golden Rule Police Chief, Fred Kohler. 


These groups constantly intermingled, visited back and forth, 
campaigned for one another, supported legislation together before 
the General Assembly and carried on correspondence. Their 
program and their personalities attracted other progressive thinkers 
from all over the country. Lincoln Steffens became a close friend, 
and heralded the administrations of Jones and Johnson as the best 
city governments in the nation. Clarence Darrow visited often, 
and Ben Lindsey and Louis F. Post were frequent correspondents. 
Among others who knew and visited the striking cities were George 
and Lloyd, Jane Addams, Washington Gladden, Josiah Strong, 
Robert Ingersoll, Herbert N. Casson, Lyman Abbott and George 
Davis Herron. There were others, even including Tolstoy who 
carried on a considerable correspondence with Jones. E. W. 
Scripps, of the Scripps-McRae chain of newspapers, was attracted 
by the new voices. Through the efforts of Negley D. Cochran, 
editor of the News-Bee and later editor-in-chief of the chain, the 
Scripps papers threw their active support to the reformers. Prob- 
ably Cochran and these papers were among the strongest forces 
which succeeded in keeping the movement going. Caspar Yost, 
George Creel, Mark Sullivan and Samuel Hopkins Adams helped 
publicize the movement. In the warm atmosphere of encouraging 
association, these civic reformers planned their attack on special 
privilege, drew up programs for better city governments, and 
countered the blows of defeat or delay. 

Both Jones and Johnson were influenced in city planning by 
European models, the former especially by Paris and the latter 
by German cities. Their programs envisioned a semi-socialist city. 
They believed the city should own and operate all public utilities. 
Toward this end Jones and Whitlock in Toledo, and Johnson in 
Cleveland, waged bitter campaigns against the extension of fran- 
chises, especially to the street railway companies. These battles 
involved a struggle with the regular political parties and their 
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bosses, for the parties were controlled by the utilities and their 
friends. Jones died in the fight, and the day after his death the 
railway officials issued a letter announcing the golden opportunity 
to invest in the company’s stock. Johnson was broken by ill health 
in the fight, and died after four terms as mayor, somewhat disil- 
lusioned. Whitlock and Baker carried the battle to the people, 
and won a provision in the new State Constitution of 1912 per- 
mitting cities the right to own their public utilities. 

But more still was contemplated. The leaders of the move- 
ment believed the city should make life enjoyable with parks and 
playgrounds, free concert halls, bath-houses, swimming pools, 
skating rinks, museums and art galleries. The parks and civic 
centers program of Toledo and Cleveland originated under Jones 
and Johnson. Scientific schools and municipal universities were 
on their program, too. These men were concerned more with 
society’s responsibilities to its members than they were with the 
individual’s obligations or his personal morality. They saw the 
city and state in position to guarantee economic security and a 
right to work on public projects when private employment was 
scarce. The need for slum and tenement clearance could be met 
by giving to the unemployed the job of developing municipal 
housing areas. Toledo and Cleveland placed their police and fire 
departments under civil service, and shortened hours and raised 
wages for city employees. In both cities the police were trans- 
formed into service organizations, and their clubs were taken away. 
Jones introduced the free kindergarten into the public school sys- 
tem and organized the movement for playgrounds and vocational 
education. Johnson initiated similar reforms in Cleveland, among 
the outstanding contributions being the Cooley Farms for the care 
of the aged, the ill and those sentenced for crimes, including the 
Boys’ Home for juvenile cases. 


Such reforms taxed the patience of the privileged groups, for 
they set up precedents of collective responsibility for social welfare 
and they presented the threat of increased taxes. They opposed 
the reformers violently. Meanwhile, the civic leaders were seeking 
reforms which were fundamental to economic democracy. They 
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were pressing for the right of a community to protect itself from 
the ravages of entrenched interests, for the right of a municipality 
to govern itself, regulate its utilities, and tax its property and 
wealth. Municipal government in Ohio was frustrated by legisla- 
tive controls. Jones tested these controls, and won before the 
Ohio Supreme Court, forcing an entire revision of the municipal 
code. But self-government of cities was to be denied until liberal 
forces, led by Whitlock and Baker, wrote provisions for municipal 
self-government into the Constitutional Amendments of 1912. The 
attempts to force re-evaluation for taxation purposes of corpora- 
tions and especially utilities which had realized increased wealth 
through the community met virulent protests. For taxation pur- 
poses the evaluation was low; for profit rationalizations the value 
was high. In Toledo in 1904, the railway and light company held 
properties valued at about $5,000,000. The total capitalization, 
however, in stocks and bonds was $29,500,000. High fares and 
low taxes were a necessity to pay dividends on the watered stock. 
In order to protect its interest the company entered politics, placed 
its own men in office, and when Jones came in, tried to undermine 
his efforts by bribery of public officials. 

That story is not new. Mark Hanna bought where he could 
not otherwise win his case. Once he remarked, in distinguishing 
himself from Foraker: “The difference between us is that I buy 
and Foraker sells.” When the movement of Jones in Toledo 
appeared to him to threaten the interests, Hanna sent money to 
Brown to buy up Jones’ lieutenants. The state political machines 
of Hanna, Brown, Foraker and Cox were too strong for success 
of the reform movements in Toledo and Cleveland. Jones, there- 
fore, ran for governor as an Independent in 1899, and Johnson ran 
as the Democratic candidate in 1903. Both men were defeated, 
but they had succeeded in presenting to the people of Ohio the 
programs for which they were fighting in their respective cities. 
Among their greatest contributions to municipal government was 
making the people of their cities conscious of politics. Toledo and 
Cleveland became during this time arenas of political debate. The 
gubernatorial campaigns of Jones and Johnson had the effect cf 
carrying the debate to the whole State. 
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To a considerable extent the reform movement in Ohio at the 
turn of the century was the movement of its two original leaders. 
After their deaths, Whitlock and Baker carried on in the names 
of Jones and Johnson respectively. It was their words which 
were quoted by their successors, and it was their programs which 
their successors sought to effect in their respective cities. It was 
left to the young men to win most of the reforms which Jones 
end Johnson had sought. They followed Johnson into the Demo- 
cratic fold, and pressed a reform platform upon that party. The 
election of Governor Judson Harmon in 1908 marked the real 
heginnings of opposition to Republican control of Ohio politics. 
Under him the State Tax Commission was created, the administra- 
tion of State penal and benevolent institutions was reorganized and 
centralized, the regulation of public utilities was placed in the 
hands of a Public Service Commission, a Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion act was passed, and a law to regulate elections was enacted. 
Pressure from the Ohio civic reformers and the people won a 
series of amendments to Ohio’s Constitution in 1912. Reverend 
Herbert Bigelow of Cincinnati, a friend of the Toledo-Cleveland 
group and a single-taxer, was made president of the convention. 
Out of the convention came provisions for municipal home rule, 
written by Whitlock and Baker, for the initiative and referendum, 
for a general increase in the power of the State executive, and 
for enlargement of the power of the legislature to deal with capital 
and labor. The three terms of Governor James M. Cox stand out 
in Ohio’s history as the period of greatest legislation to extend 
economic democracy to the people. Rights and guarantees were 
extended to labor, penal reforms were adopted, public utilities 
and banks were brought under increased governmental control, a 
social security program was initiated, the health administration of 
the State was reorganized, a civil service system was erected, the 
tax system was rejuvenated and Ohio’s educational system was 
reorganized and greatly expanded. 

Many of the hopes of Jones and Johnson had been realized, 
though inequalities still existed in the economic and political order, 
inequalities which they felt could only be eliminated through a col- 
lective or socialistic economy. The success of the progressive 
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program in the Constitutional Convention and in the subsequent 
Cox administrations and the pressures of the war brought the 
Toledo-Cleveland reform movement to an end. Whitlock and 
3aker graduated to the larger field of public service, the national 
government. With these effective front men gone, and in the 
face of popular reaction which followed the war, the reform 
movement lost its strength and its distinctiveness. It seems fair 
to pass this judgment: That it was worthwhile, that much of its 
program has been effected, that the people have become more 
conscious of their political rights and their collective power. 
Although there have been and may be temporary set-backs and 
reactions to the movement for economic democracy, Ohio’s people 
have had an experience upon which to build when their patience is 
worn and their acquiescence ends. 











DOCUMENTARY DATA 
By BerTHA E, JosEPHSON 


During the past months researchers and scholars have made 
considerable use of the manuscripts, maps and state archives under 
the custody of this department. Not only have the various de- 
partments of State, individuals and legal firms availed themselves 
of reference service by telephone, letter, or personal visit but 
there have been a succession of out-of-city and out-of-state visitors 
who spent extended periods examining collections here. Among 
these may be noted the following: Professor and Mrs. Ralph P. 
Bieber, Washington University, St. Louis, hunting data on the 
gold rush; Professor and Mrs. Everett Dick, Union College, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, in search of material for a social history of the 
frontier; Mr. W. J. Hamilton, Dayton Public Library, collecting 
bibliographical information on the Shakers; Mr. R. J. O'Dell, 
University of Michigan, in preparation of a doctoral dissertation 
on the “Antislavery Movement in Ohio before 1840”; Mr. James 
H. Reding, Wheeling and Lake Erie Railway Company, Cleveland, 
in search of data on Ohio Canal Maps and Surveys; and Mr. 
George R. Woolfolk, Prairie View State College, Texas, in prepa- 
ration of a doctoral dissertation on “Northern Economic Influ- 
ences during Reconstruction.” 

Among the 100 or more maps recently cataloged may be listed 
the following : 


Antietam—1867—36” x 24” 

Appomattox Court House—1867—36” x 24” 

Atwood Reservoir—War Dept. Proposal —1934—4 sheets — each 
27” x 40” 

Beach City Reservoir—War Dept. Proposal—1934—6 sheets—each 
27” x 40” 

Bermuda Hundred, Virginia—1867—36” x 24” 

Bolivar Reservoir— War Dept. Proposal —1934—5 sheets — each 

7” x 40” 
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Chancellor[s] ville—1867—36” x 24” 

Charles Mill Reservoir—War Dept. Proposal—1934—4 sheets—each 
27” x 40” 

Clendening: Reservoir—War Dept. Proposal—1934—3 sheets—each 
27” x 40” 

Coal Fields—Ohio—1939—22” x 14” 

Cold Harbor—1867—36” x 24” 

Conservation—Ohio—1938—11” x 17” 

Crawford County, Ohio—1938—By C. I. McNeal—14” x 11” 

District of Columbia—1861—16” x 44” 

Dover Reservoir—War Dept. Proposal —1934—13 sheets — each 
27” x 40” 

East Neebish Rapids and River St. Mary (Between Michigan and 
Canada )—1853—By Capt. E. P. Scammon—23” x 19” 

Fredericksburg—1867—36” x 24” 

Freeport Reservoir— War Dept. Proposal — 1934—3 sheets — each 
27” x 40” 

Fort Ancient—1889—By G. Fowke and C. Cowen—13” x 114” 

Geology—Ohio—1920—By J. A. Bownocker—34” x 42” 

Gettysburg, Pa. and Appomattox Court House, Va.—Region between 
1869—36” x 24” 

Harper’s Ferry—1867—36” x 24” 

High Bridge and Farmville—1867—36” x 24” 

Indian Territory, S. W. and Parts of Neighboring States and Terri- 
tories—1869—By Lt. H. Jackson—38” x 26” 

Indian Towns, villages, camps and trails in the Virginia Military Dis- 
trict and S. W. Ohio—n. d—Compiled by R. G. Lewis—17” x 17” 

Jetersville and Sailors Creek—1867—36” x 24” 

Kansas, Texas, Indian Territory and Parts of Colorado & New Mex- 
ico—1867—36” x 24” 

Knox County, Ohio—Road Map—1935—14” x 17%” 

Leesville Reservoir— War Dept. Proposal — 1934—2 sheets — each 
27”x40” 

Marion County, Ohio—1934—Roads and Railroads—By C. H. Tozzer 
—14”"x 21” 

Mineral Industries of Ohio—1928—By J. A. Bownocker and W. Stout 
—35” x 40” 

Mohawk Reservoir— War Dept. Proposal —1934—7 sheets — each 
27” x 40” 

Mohicanville Reservoir—War Dept. Proposal—1934—5 sheets—each 
27”x40” 

Monterey, Tenn. & Corinth, Miss.—1862—27” x 34” 

Nebraska & Dakota & Portions of the States & Territories Bordering 
Thereon—1867—By Bvt. Maj. Gen. G. K. Warren—33%4” x 24” 
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New Mexico—1859—37” x 28” 

North Anna—1867—12” x 18” 

Ohio—1844 (?)—County Seats, Canals, and Railroads—165%” x 1914” 

Ohio—1847—Counties—Votes for governor, 1840-2-4-6; votes for As- 
sembly, 1847; Census—1847—154” x 17” 

Ohio—1849—By Jesse R. Straughan—Canals and Railroads—Census 
by counties—54” x 62” 

Ohio—1863—By H. Anderson—Highways—Census, 1850—44” x 34” 

Ohio — 1856— By Charles Desilver— Highways and Railroads — 
14” x 1744” 

Ohio—1864—By Johnson and Ward—18” x 261%” 

Ohio—1865—By E. Mendenhall—Townships and Railways—18” x 24” 

Ohio—1870—By Henry S. Stebbins—Highways—22” x 2314” 

Ohio—1925—By C. E. Sherman—30” x 30” 

Ohio—1930—By National Map Company—Highways—46” x 49” 

Ohio—1938—Principal Streams and Tributaries—30” x 30” 

Ohio—n. d—Manuscript—Indian Towns, Villages, Camps and Trails— 
1 sc 18” 

Ohio, North Columbus and Vicinity—1920—301%4” x 40” 

Ohio—Traffic Flow Map—1936—By Highway Dept.—18” x 22” 

Petersburg and Five Forks—1867—36” x 24” 

Piedmont Reservoir—War Dept. Proposal—1934—4 sheets—each 
27” x 40” 

Pleasant Hill Reservoir—War Dept. Proposal—1934—3 sheets—each 
27” x 40” 

Railroads—Ohio—1&887—By W. S. Cappeller—30” x 30” 

Railroads—Ohio—1901—By R. S. Kaylor—36” x 30” 

Railroads—Ohio—1907—2814” x 32” 

Railroads—Ohio—1909—30” x 37” 

Railroads—Ohio—1909—30” x 36” 

Richmond, Virginia—1867—36” x 24” 

Road Map—Lorain County—1920—By C. T. Biggs—18™%” x 14” 

Roads—Ohio—1920—By Ohio State Fair—16” x 21” (Copy of Sher- 
man and Turnbull’s Base Map of 1918). 

Scenic and Historic Ohio—1923—By P. H. Elwood—22” x 24” 

Senecaville Reservoir—War .Dept. Proposal — 1934 — Muskingum 
Watershed—5 sheets—each 27” x 40” 

Sheep—Ohio—1939—14” x 22” 

Southern and Southeastern Nevada—1869—By Lts. G. M. Wheeler 
and O. W. Lockwood—38” x 22” 

Spottsylvania Court House—1867—36” x 24” 

State Institutions—Ohio—1939—14” x 22” 

Tappan Reservoir—War Dept. Proposal—1934—3 sheets—each 27” x 40” 

Totopotomoy, Virginia—1867—36” x 24” 
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United States and Part of Canada—1843—6’ x 6’ 

Virginia, N. E., and Vicinity of Washington—1862—29” x 33” 

Washington County, Ohio—1845—By W. D. Emerson—29” x 23” 

Washington, D. C., and Vicinity—n. d—42” x 28” 

Wayne County, Ohio—1934—Highways—By P. E. Glasgow—22” x 17” 

Wilderness, The—1&867—36” x 24” 

Wills Creek Reservoir—War Dept. Proposal—1934—13 sheets—each 
27” x 40” 

Yorktown, Virginia—Siege—1862—21”" 3014” 


The past few months have been unusually fruitful in acquisi- 
tions of manuscript materials. Among recent and not so recent 
acquisitions for which temporary catalog cards have been made 
are the following, which bulk in total to approximately 2,000 
different items : 


Account Book—Day Book—1838-52—Anonymous. Purchase, 7/44. 

Account Book—Liquor—1830’s. Purchase, 7/44. 

Arithmetic, handmade, 1810, Jacob Van Metre and John P. Finley. 
Purchase, 7/44. 

British Consuls—Correspondence, 1797-1818 (copies). Purchase, 7/44. 

Broadsides : 

28 miscellaneous pieces, some quite early, others in 1840's and 
50’s, including a British broadside of 1802. Purchase, 
8/44. 

15 miscellaneous pieces. Gift. 

46 miscellaneous pieces. Gift. 

Campbell, Mary E—Penmanship Writing Book, n.d. Purchase, 4/44. 

Centennial of 1903 at Chillicothe. Pencil List of Pictures and Paint- 
ings used. Gift. 8/44. 

Civil War Records.—1st Ohio Regiment (3 months volunteers). Doc- 
ument on Lost Discharges, Dayton, O., 1890. From Adjutant 
General’s Office. 8/44. 

Constitution of U. S. (copy)—Gift, F. and R. Lazarus Co. 

Corry, Elnathan, Champaign County Court Docket, 1809-1814; for 
Bethel Township (now in Clark Co., Springfield vicinity). Pur- 
chase, 9/44. 

Coverlets, Draughts of—before 1827, by Eleanor Jordan Haughn. 

Cushing, Daniel, Photostats of Diary of. 

Diary, from Stamford, Conn. to Clinton Co., Ohio, 1832. Purchase, 
7/44. 

Dress Patterns, Harpers, for 1883. 

Execution Warrants for Charles I and Mary, Queen of Scots (copies). 
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Greenville, Ohio—House Plans, n.d., 4 pieces, 13%” x 20%”. Pur- 
chase, 6/26/44. 

Governors of Ohio—Letters, 1834-78. 48 pieces. 

Hadden, John M., Papers, 1820’s-60’s. Purchase, 7/44. 

Hull Collection. Miscellaneous certificates, etc. Gift of Miss Alice 
Hull, through Mr. Manchester, 6/44. 

Land Indentures, Miscellaneous. Some purchase, others gifts, 7/44. 

Land Grant to Asa Gooden, Muskingum Co., 8/20/1818, signed by 
James Monroe and Josiah Meigs. Gift of Mr. Charles Cohagen. 
9/22/44. 

Letters: 

C. W. Fairbanks to Delevan Smith, 7/10/1876. 

Cornelius R. Sedam to William McClellan, Ft. Hamilton, et al., 
1799 and 1803, copies. 

Mark Hanna to H. P. Lewandowski, 8/22/1896. 

George Blake to General Dearborn, 1810s. 

3 letters to E. S. Martin, 1904-09. 

Miscellaneous other letters. 

Madison, O., Home Records. 

McLean, Johanna—Diploma for 1834. Also Latin manuscript. 

Marietta, Ledger and Cash Book, 1820, Wine Dealer. Also 2 Hand- 
made Arithmetics, n.d., no place or name. 

Medical Broadsides from Darke County, 1863 and 1888. Purchase, 
9/44, 

Medical Lecture Notes, 1849; Case Histories, 1867, by I. K. Gilbert. 

Mouk Collection, 6 MS. Diaries by John Mouk of Osborn, O., from 
1863 to 1903. Mouk was born in Midway, O., 1845, and enlisted 
at age of 16 with 44th O. V. I. Later he was a Mennonite 
minister and bishop. Purchase, 9/44. 

Meredith, William, Civil War Diary—Oct. 5/1863 to Feb. 8/1864. 
New Carlisle, O. Purchase, 7/44. 

Miller, James M., Manuscript copy of Genesis of Western Culture, 
1800-1825. Gift. 

Mt. Holly Mills—3 Account Books, E. H. Pence, Mt. Holly, Warren 
Co., O., 1852-67. Purchase, 9/44. 

Newton, Lucy, Extract from Journal of 1817. 

New York Magazine or Literary Repository, Oct., 1794, containing 
official account of Wayne’s defeat of the Indians; also map of 
position of Wayne’s Army, 1794. Purchase, 8/44. 

Pengelly Collection. 29 rare MSS. and autographs of famous per- 
sonages. Gift of the widow of William Pengelly. 6/44. 

Piqua, Ohio—Miami Co., Broadsides, genealogical material and copy 
of a letter. 7 items. Gift of Mrs. Forest Wilson. 

Rarey Family History, typed MS. by Sara Lowe Brown, 10 pp. 1929. 
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Recipe Book of Mrs. A. Hofman, 1862. Purchase, 7/44. 

Schoenbrunn, photostat. Purchase, 8/44. 

Templar’s Lodge Ledger, West Milton, O., 1868. Purchase, 7/44. 

Thayer and Potter, West Milton, O., Account Books (5). Purchase, 
7/44, 

Trepte, Helmut, Germans in Ohio before 1820, MS. in German. Gift. 

Warren Collection. 4 framed certificates : 

Birth certificate of Elizabeth Monnett Sayler, 8/21/1820, Pick- 
away Co., O. 

Marriage certificate of Peter Warren and Ann Saylor, 8/11/1842. 

Memorial Certificate for Sarepta Kinnear, 2/9/1859. 

Life membership certificate for Clara Black, Zanesville, O., in 
Ohio Annual Conference Missionary Society, Presbyterian 
Church, 9/27/1921. 

Gift of Miss Bernice Allen and Mrs. Anna L. Buckwalter, 

’ Kingston, O., 9/22/44. 

Warren Co., Genealogy and Barley Papers. Purchase, 7/44. 

Waynesville, O., MSS., 1813-70. Purchase, 7/44. 

Wilson, Frazer E., 6 Scrapbooks containing page proof of his book, 
Arthur St. Clair. Gift by author. 8/44. 

Wingert, Dr. H. Shindle, Hygiene Pamphlets and Dodgers. 

Wayne, Anthony, Memorial Commission Material: Maps, Souvenirs, 
Posters, etc. Also Anthony Wayne Sesquicentennial Correspond- 
ence. 

Miscellaneous Material: 

Turnpike Act, 1833. 

Act of Incorporation of Historical and Philosophical Society of 
Ohio, 1831. 

Statement of Disbursement for Geological Survey, 1870. 

Ship’s manifest, 1807. 

Petition, War of 1812. 

Sight Draft on General T. Kosciouski, 1803. 

Photostatic copy of the Argus, Frankfort, Kentucky, May 18, 
1825, about reception for Lafayette. 

Additions to Existing Collections: 

Comly (James) Collection. 

Cooke (Jay) Collection. 

Dunbar (Paul) Collection. 

Evans (David) Collection. 

Giddings (Joshua R.) Collection. 

Harrison-Bates Collection. 

Larwill Collection. 

Hammond Collection, letter and copy book, 1829-39. 

McArthur (Duncan) Collection. 
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Martin-Ewing Collection. 

Presbyterian Records. 

Smith (William Henry) Collection—16 letters, 1873-4. 

Williams (Samuel) Collection—16 letters, 1873-4. 

Wilson Scrapbooks on Interurban Lines. 

Williamson (Dr. C.) Collection, diploma and certificate and 
letter, 1851 and 1862. 

Recent Map Acquisitions include: 

Pictorial Map of Whitman Mission. 

Map of West Indies and South American Coast, with route of 
Columbus. 

U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, Progress Map, 1901. 

Route of Capt. J. C. Fremont, from mouth of Kansas to Pacific, 
1842-4, 

Railway Map of Southern States. 

Plat of Richmond, Indiana, by William Dewer, 1840. 





THOMAS JEFFERSON’S WORKS 


Princeton University will sponsor and the Princeton Univer- 
sity Press will publish a definitive edition of the writings and 
correspondence of Thomas Jefferson in approximately fifty vol- 
umes. This project is made possible through a subvention of 
$200,000 by the New York Times Company as a memorial to 
Adolf S. Ochs. The editor is Julian P. Boyd, Librarian of Prince- 
ton University, who states that the enterprise contemplates the 
publication of all letters, memoranda, account books, commonplace 
books, legal opinions, addresses and miscellaneous papers of Jef- 
ferson, together with his public and other writings, such as the 
Notes on the State of Virginia, the garden book, etc. The edition 
will also include listings, summaries, or full printings of letters 
to Jefferson. Mr. Boyd will be assisted by a small staff. 

An appeal is being made to archivists, librarians, scholars, 
collectors and dealers to cooperate with the enterprise by notifying 
the editor of the existence of isolated documents—especially those 
in private hands—to the end that the edition may be as complete 
as possible. 

The undertaking is under the supervision of an Advisory 
Board consisting of: Douglas S. Freeman, chairman, Fiske 
Kimball, vice chairman, Randolph G. Adams, George A. Brakeley, 
Solon J. Buck, Gilbert. Chinard, Henry Steele Commager, Harold 
W. Dodds, Carter Glass, Archibald MacLeish, Dumas Malone. 
Bernard Mayo, Samuel Eliot Morison, Charles Scribner, Datus 
C. Smith, Jr., Howard W. Smith, Iphigene Ochs Sulzberger, Carl 
Van Doren, Lawrence C. Wroth, and Breckinridge Long. 

It is hoped that members of the Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society and readers of the Quarterly will send to 
Mr. Boyd any information they may have about archival or manu- 
script collections containing Jefferson documents or items of Jef- 
ferson interest, particularly those owned privately. 
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The Territorial Papers of the United States. Compiled and edited 
by Clarence Edwin Carter. Vol. X, The Territory of Michi- 
gan, 1805-1820. Vol. XI, The Territory of Michigan, 1820- 
1829. (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1942. 
1943. Vol. X, xii+948p., $2.00. Vol. XI, viti+-1372p. 


$3.25.) 


Here are two more volumes in the splendid Territorial Series. 
Volume I is still to be printed; Volumes II and II] embodied 
the official records of the Northwest Territory; Volume IV con- 
tained the papers of the Territory Southwest of Ohio, now Ten- 
nessee; Volumes V and VI were on the Mississippi Territory: 
Volumes VII and VIII dealt with the Indiana Territory; while 
Volume IX concerned the Orleans Territory, the present 
Louisiana. These two volumes, X and XI, are the first of three 
containing the official letters and papers concerning the Michigan 
Territory. 

The material for these documents has been taken from the 
archives in Washington; most of these documents have neve) 
oefore been printed. These two volumes take the story down io 
1829 and discuss the founding of the territory; the three terms 
of aaministration by the first governor, William Hull, and his 
acting successor, Reuben Attwater; the period of British occupa- 
tion ; and the five terms of Governor Lewis Cass. 

Anyone familiar with the tedious labor of arranging, organ- 
izing and editing documentary material will marvel at the metics- 
luus and attractive appearance of these volumes. The arrang>- 
ment is logical as well as chronological ; the headings are descrip- 
tive yet concise; the index is very complete and the typograpny 

+ a model for clarity. 

Dr. Carter is to be congratulated for having completed t-v > 
nore excellent volumes in this very important series. It is to ve 
hoped that appropriations will continue until the entire series is 
complete. B. E. J. 
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One Hundred and Fifty Years of i’resbyterianism in the Oluo 
Valley, 1790-1940. (Cincinnati, Committee on History, 150th 
Anniversary, Presbyterian Church, 1941. xvi-+-303p.) 


This is a joint work issued by the Church’s Committee on 
History, of which Rev. Earl R. North was chairman, and Mrs. 
lS<dward C. Marshall, secretary. The Committee decided that no 
names of persons would appear in connection with the articles 
included. 

The book is divided into nine parts, the first takes the story 
of the Presbyterians through 1799; the second carries the tale to 
1838; next comes the period from 1838-1870; then that from 
1870-1915; and finally from 1915-1940. Part VI is devoted to 
“Activities of the Presbytery” and Part VII gives an over-all 
picture of the history of the churches in the Presbytery for the 
past century and a half. The organization of the Presbytery for 
1940-1941 is given in the appendix and Part IX is a Bibliography. 

B. E. J. 


The First Michigan Frontier. By Calvin Goodrich. (Ann Arbor, 
University of Michigan Press, 1940. x+344p.) 


This volume should have been reviewed long ago but the 
upheaval of war brought many unreviewed volumes back to the 
editorial office and this was among the unfinished jobs left by a 
reviewer who was called to the aid of Uncle Sam. 

The story of the earliest years of the white man’s occupation 
of Michigan, Ohio’s northwestern neighbor, is a fascinating one, 
though, as the author explains, he had to wade through a be- 
wildering variety of accounts and resort to much guess work. He 
complains that “statistics of trade and of population are fre- 
quently in conflict,” and. that “legends and fantasy are in the 
records in the habiliments of fact,” while, on the other hand, “a 
tantalizing reticence also is met with.” 

The book deals with such subjects as the early years of 
Detroit, the fur trade, manners of living, communication, garrison 
accounts, the stories of Pontiac and of Major Henry Gladwin 
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and the history of Michillimackinac. All these are arranged by 
chapters which bear colorful headings. The typography is good 
and the index is adequate. The end covers are a plan of Detroit 
in 1749, adapted from an original manuscript map in the William 
L. Clements Library. 

B. &. j. 


The Life of Jonathan M. Bennett: A Study of the Virginias in 
Transition. By Harvey Mitchell Rice. (Chapel Hill, The 
University of North Carolina Press, 1943. xi+-300p. Frontis- 
piece. $3.50.) 


This biography by a former member of the Department of 
History of Ohio State University (now in war service) tells the 
story of Jonathan McCauley Bennett, lawyer, landowner, business- 
man, politician and legislator. Bennett was a contemporary of 
Francis H. Pierpont and Johnson N. Camden and played an im- 
portant role during the transition period, when western Virginia 
(later West Virginia) changed from an agricultural community 
to an industrial one. 

The author follows his career from the exciting 40’s, through 
the Civil War and twenty years thereafter. During the Civil War, 
Bennett served as state auditor at Richmond and in that office 
was greatly responsible for the state’s sound finances during such 
a critical period. 

The story is well told, in a lively style and is adequately docu- 
mented by footnote references (at the end) and a bibliography. 
There is a detailed index. 

B. E. j. 


Lincoln and the Radicals. By T. Harry Williams. (Madison, 
The University of Wisconsin Press, 1941. viiit+-413p. $3.00. ) 


Of books about Lincoln there are no end and it seems that 
the interest in the subject will never diminish. This author has 
chosen the dramatic theme of the bitter struggle between the 
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president and the radicals in his own party—the faction whose 
extremeness would have turned the war into a crusade of aboli- 
tionist vengeance and violence. 

The Washington of the Civil War period is recreated on the 
author’s pages in all the vehemence and excitement of its political 
intrigue. Overshadowing all the turmoil, however, is the lonely, 
patient figure of the man who fought to save the Union. 

The story is well told, factual, yet far from dull. It contains 
2 mixture of the already known plus some new facts and its 
bibliography indicates careful scholarship as well as good litera- 
ture. 

BE. J. 


Records of the Columbia Historical Society of Washington, D. C., 
1940-1941. Vols. 42-43. Edited by Newman F. McGirr. 
(Washington, D. C., Columbia Historical Society, 1942. 
vilit+309p. Illus. Appendix.) 


This volume contains papers on the following: “Captain 
James Barry,” by Allen C. Clark; “Hawaii, an Address,” by 
Samuel Wilder King; “The Activities of Peter Force,” by New- 
man F. McGirr; “Suter’s Tavern,” by Allen C. Clark; “Down 
through the Years Stories,” by Randolph Blinn; “Zalmon Rich- 
ards, Educator,” by Allen C. Clark; “April, A Battle Month in 
History,” by Fred A. Emery; “The History of Ninian Beall’s 
Burial Place Remains Unsolved,” by George Magruder Battey ; 
“Material in the National Archives Relating to the Early History 
of the District of Columbia,” by Elizabeth Bethel; “Commodore 
James Barron ; Commodore Stephen Decatur ; the Barron-Decatur 
Duel,” by Allen C. Clark; “Virginia’s Glebe near Washington,” 
by Charles O. Paullin; and “George Gordon of the Two Original 
Proprietors of George Town, D. C.,” by Allen C. Clark. Society 
reports and minutes are in the appendix and the entire volume is 
indexed. 

B. E. J. 
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The Civil War Veteran in Minnesota Life and Politics. By Frank 
H. Heck. Annals of America, III. Edited by Philip D. 
Jordan and Charles M. Thomas. (Oxford, Ohio, The Mis- 
sissippi Valley Press, 1941. x+295p. Frontispiece and 2 
maps. $3.50.) 


This volume attempts to examine the part played by the 
Grand Army of the Republic as a pressure group in the politics of 
the state of Minnesota. In so far as it was typical of other 
G. A. R. organizations in this country it may be said to give 1 
picture of the influence of this organization throughout the coun- 
try. As the editors point out in their preface, there were over a 
million soldiers in the Union army at the end of the war in 1865 
and these veterans, if they cooperated, could control the political 
machinery of the North and of the entire nation. Though suc- 
cessful in passing such laws as they wanted, these former soldiers 
did not wield as powerful an influence as they might have. 

Why this was so, especially in the case of Minnesota, is ably 
told by the author in his analysis. He tells the tale of the organi- 
zation’s growth, activities and decline and also gives consideration 
to lesser veterans’ organizations, and especially does he dweil 
on the political aspects from the veteran’s point of view. Chapter 
headings cover such subjects as “The Veteran as a Party Worker,” 
“The Politician Seeks the Soldier Vote,” “The Veteran Point 
of View,” “The Veteran and the Pension Issue,” and “The 
Veteran’s Legislative Program.” 

There is a map giving the location of important G. A. R. 
Posts in Minnesota and another indicating political dissent in 
Minnesota from 1864-1912. The appendices list the membership 
totals of the G. A. R. for the country and for Minnesota, and 
give the names of Minnesota veterans in Congress. There is a 
copious bibliography and an adequate index. 

The author, who teaches at Miami University, began this 
study under the tutelage of the late Lester B. Shippee. The 
volume is interesting when one considers the possible future role 
the G. I. Joes and Janes of today will play after the war is over. 

Bm. &. §. 
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The College Graduate. By F. Laurence Babcock. (New York, 
Macmillan Company, 1941. 112p. Statistical supplement. 


$1.50.) 


In view of post-war planning it might be well for college 
administrators and those interested in education generally to study 
this little book, which is a statistical report on the status of living ap 
U. S. College Alumni (and Alumnae). The author calls the study : 
“an economic approach to measuring the social dividends yielded 
by liberal arts.” 

Information for these statistics were derived from go per- 
cent of the 1,164 institutions cf higher learning in this country. 
The idea was conceived by Charles L. Stillman of Time and man- 
aged by Wendell Ward and Edward Rhett of the Time staff. This 
work was compiled in the belief that education is the hope of 
democracy, and that the existence of a group of 2,700,000 college 
graduates is one of the most important factors in the preservation 
of the American way of life. It should be a Roman holiday for 
statisticians. 

What it cannot give, however, is whether college training 
has better fitted men and women for the art of living as well as 
that of earning a living; whether it has taught them how to get 
along with their fellow-men both at home and elsewhere; whether 
it has made them more understanding of each other and others; 
whether it has broadened their outlook and enabled them to be 
less easily swayed by mob reactions, yet has sharpened their 
sensibilities to grasp new problems and meet new issues. When 
higher education will achieve this goal it will have accomplished 
much more than it has done in the past. 


B. E. J. 


A Treasury of American Folklore. Edited by B. A. Botkin, with 
a Foreword by Carl Sandburg. (New York, Crown Pub- 

. lishers, 1944. 932p.) 
This Treasury is one of the first important publications to 
result from the great sifting over of regional history, literature 
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and folklore that America experienced during the 1930's. It 
is an attempt to sample in orderly fashion certain characteristic 
patterns of creative folk-thought as they have been preserved on 
both written and spoken levels, literary and sub-literary, in va- 
rious parts of the American scene. The product is, on one hand, 
a highly entertaining anthology of folk stuff, and on the other, the 
first important reference book of country-wide significance, that 
scholarship has yet produced for American folklore. The reader 
will enjoy, for example, the reappearance here of the Casey Jones 
ballad, the Arkansas Traveler lingo, the Little Audrey gags, or 
various mongrel sidewalk rhymes (he may even know other more 
colorful variants of each), but he can also get here, from Professor 
Botkin’s careful classifications, commentaries, and annotations, a 
definite feeling for the role these homely materials have long 
played in developing a popular expression as native as the specific 
points of geography or the events of local history. The book is far 
from complete, in the encyclopedic sense, but it is an important and 
remarkably comprehensive beginning. 


The Treasury is not, therefore, just another collection of 
American wit and humor, although it is true that the hundreds of 
items Mr. Botkin has brought together in these 932 pages are 
largely humorous. Folk expression of this sort usually tends to 
meet life’s major problems with chuckles rather than with tears. 
The materials are of all sorts—yarns, gags, popular tales, verse, 
songs, newspaper items, autobiography, whoppers, magazine ar- 
ticles, sermons, advertising blurbs, slang, proverbs, child-rhymes, 
party-games, riddles, and speeches from the Congressional Record. 
The opening item is an 1826 ballad, “The Hunters of Ken- 
tucky”’; the closing footnote, a discussion of the boll weevil, from 
a 1931 speech of Governor William Henry Murray of Oklahoma. 
Six main classifications and numerous minor ones line up the as- 
semblage in accordance with modern folklore systematization. Part 
One on “Heroes and Boasters,” for example, sets forth the great- 
est of the backwoods roarers, the pseudo-bad men, the killers, the 
free-lances, the miracle men, and the beloved saints of popular 
story-telling for the past hundred years. Historical personages 
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such as Davy Crockett, Johnny Appleseed, and Abe Lincoln rub 
elbows democratically, as they are transformed by popular imagi- 
nation, with the purely mythical Paul Bunyan, Bowleg Bill, and 
Popeye. Succeeding sections give, in order, “Boosters and 
Knockers,” “Jesters,” “Liars,” “Folk Tales and Legends,” “Songs 
and Rhymes.” The sources may be anything—Mark Twain’s Life 
on the Mississippi, Irving’s “Tom Walker and the Devil,” Sand- 
burg’s The People, Yes, Mike Fink yarns recorded in the St. 
Louis Weekly Reveille, of 1847, an article on Casey Jones in 
the Erie Railroad Magazine, jokes from Joe Miller’s famous 
book, tales from the folklore journals, or tall stories from un- 
published manuscripts of the Federal Writer’s Project. The 
nature and not the source is the criterion. 

To all these, the editor has added a 7-page introduction and 
six sectional prefaces that amount to 83 pages of analysis. There 
is an abundance of readable, often highly entertaining, footnotes 
that give full sources and much supplementary data. 


Professor Botkin has shown here the value of his excellent 
background for such a task. While with the English Department 
of the University of Oklahoma, 1921-1940, he was editor of 
Folk-Say, A Regional Miscellany, 1929-1932. In 1937 he went to 
Washington as a research fellow; in 1938 was made folklore 
editor of the Federal Writer’s Project; and in 1942 was placed 
in charge of the folksong archives in the Library of Congress. 
In 1944 he was elected president of the American Folklore 
Society. 

- Criticisms of his work in the Treasury will be few. Most 
readers close to popular story-telling will, of course, immediately 
miss personal favorites. From Mark Twain, for instance, why has 
he not chosen the superior “Jim Baker’s Blue Jay Yarn” rather 
than the notorious “Jumping Frog”? The book must be accepted, 
however, for only what it honestly is, an illustrative selection. 
The encyclopedic round-up of American folklore still awaits the 
efforts of American scholarship. 


‘An actual flaw, though a small one, exists in the present 
inadequate index. It is both confusing in its classifications and 
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occasionally incomplete in coverage. Revision will improve its 
reference value in the book. 

Another seeming lack is the inadequate sampling of the folk 
materials representative of the Old Northwest area—the Great 
Lakes, the old cornbelt line from Ohio west to the Mississippi 
River, and the new industrial culture that edges the rivers and 
lakes throughout this region. The omission is probably not due so 
much to Mr. Botkin’s oversight as to the fact that adequate basic 
studies in this complex, now highly cosmopolitan area, still await 
the doing. 


English Department, 
Ohio State University. ROBERT PRICE. 


The Great Lakes. By Harlan Hatcher. (New York, Oxford 
University Press. 1944. 284p. $3.50.) 


The author has brought within the compass of one volume 
the story of the Great Lakes. In his foreword, he says, “The 
name is apt. No other adjective describes the expanse of the 
region, or the: activity on this greatest body of fresh water in the 
world. The Lakes are great in size, great in commerce, great in 
engineering, great in history and romance, great in cities and in- 
dustry along the shores, great in their interest and their beauty.” 
The author also tells of the discovery of this region and the con- 
test for possession by three great nations. He divides the book 
into four parts: discovery, conflict, possession and development. 
The average reader will be surprised to learn how important this 
region has been in the development of the United States and what 
a great bearing it has had on world progress. 

Dr. Hatcher is a member of the English Department of Ohio 
State University and Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences. 
He is the author of a number of books, among them being The 
Buckeye Country, and he is now writing a book on Lake Frie as 
one of the series of five volumes published under the general title 
of The Great Lakes Series. He also was editor of the Ohio Guide 
in the American Gutde Series published by the Oxford University 


Press. Hy Ee 
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Lake Michigan. By Milo M. Quaife. 384p. Lake Superior. 
3y Grace Lee Nute. 376p. Lake Huron. By Fred Landon. 
398p. The American Lakes Series. Edited by Milo M. 
Quaife. (Indianapolis, The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1944. 
Illus. $3.50 each. ) 


The romantic tale of America’s great inland waterways was 


begun with the Rivers of America books and is now expanded 
and continued under the able editorship of Dr. Milo M. Quaife 
in the American Lakes Series. Well qualified, authors have writ- 
ten authoritative studies of each of the Great Lakes and the results 
make very entertaining and informative reading. The stories of 
the development of the lakes are necessarily much the same, but 
each author has so skilfully explained the characteristics of his 
own subject that the reader sees each of these lakes with its own 
distinctive flavor and personality. , 

Dr. Quaife divides his book on Lake Michigan into three 
sections. In the first of these, “From Bark Canoe to Steel Le- 
viathan,” is the record of the early explorers and missionaries- 
Nicolet, who discovered the lake in 1634 on his way to China, 
Jolliet and Father Marquette, La Salle and Hennepin—who not 
only brought to light the farthest reaches of the back country, 
but also made the settlements and missions which grew into the 
great cities of the present day. Dr. Quaife takes care to point 
out the relationship to the broad picture of American history of 
the struggles between the British and French for possession of 
Lake Michigan. The chapters entitled “Talk of Many Things” 
and ‘‘All Around the Coast” contain entertaining stories about 
the fur trade, the Indians, the animals (it is surprising to learn 
that there were buffalo as far east as Illinois and southern Michi- 
gan), and travel in the early eighteenth century. The shores of 
Lake Michigan attracted many groups who were trying to estab- 
lish utopias; there were Fournier, Father Ochswald’s Catholic 
Community and a Mormon Settlement at Voree. The discussion 
of “King Ben” and the House of David at Benton Harbor makes 
highly diverting reading. One of the most interesting chapters is 
that on the city of Chicago and its quick comeback after the 
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disastrous fire of 1871. Dr. Quaife, as well as the authors of 
the other books in this series, tells many exciting and terrifying 
stories of the hazards of shipping on the Great Lakes. He has 
written with freshness of style and has presented his facts and 
even his footnotes in a highly entertaining manner. 

Miss Nute tells how French fur traders and Jesuit mission- 
aries established themselves around Lake Superior in the seven- 
teenth century, following its discovery by Etienne Brulé, and how 
they in turn gave way to British traders and Protestant mis- 
sionaries, and how John Jacob Astor and the American Fur Com- 
pany took over in the early eighteenth century. She makes good 
use of interesting quotations from the diaries of early travelers. 
The author has marshalled a commanding array of facts and fig- 
ures concerning industry and commerce on Lake Superior. She 
describes thoroughly the fishing industry, with methods of catch- 
ing and marketing the whitefish, herring and trout for which the 
lake is noted, the lumber business, the geological background for 
the huge ore deposits, the locks at Sault Ste. Marie and the de- 
velopment of the grain and ore shipping industry. The final por- 
tion of Lake Superior deals with the folklore, crafts and literature 
of the region. It was the Chippewa legends of this section that 
gave Longfellow the inspiration for Hiawatha. Grace Lee Nute 
writes in a logical and informative way and has been particularly 
successful in presenting the largest of the Great Lakes as a very 
unique and forceful factor. 

Fred Landon, formerly a lake sailor and now Associate Pro- 
fessor of History and Librarian at the University of Western 
Ontario, writes about Lake Huron, the first of the Great Lakes 
to be discovered. After Champlain first entered the lake in 1615, 
it became a kind of training ground for explorers on their way 
westward. The settlement of the lake shores followed the usual 
pattern with fur traders and missionaries being alternately ac- 
cepted and then destroyed by the Indians. Lake Huron, like 
Lake Erie, played an important part in the War of 1812 and 
Mackinac Island was one of the focal points in the struggle be- 
tween the British and American forces. Mr. Landon describes 
Mackinac as well as Georgian Bay, the St. Clair River and other 
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points of interest all around the lake. He reports, in a most 
entertaining style, the stories of the traveler, Mrs. Anna Jameson, 
and the physiologist, Dr. William Beaumont. Lake Huron, like 
the other Great Lakes, has been the scene of tragic shipwrecks. 
The author devotes several chapters to these stories and to other 
well-known and less ill-fated ships and pays particular attention 
to the significance of shipping on the Lakes. 

The series is well illustrated with a large number of excellent 
and well-chosen photographs and the decorative maps which serve 
as end papers in each of the books are very helpful and inform- 
ative. Each volume has biographical notes and an adequate index. 
The skill of the writers in presenting the history of these im- 
portant waterways, combined with the attractive format of the 
books, make this series one to be enjoyed and referred to many 
times. Studies of Lake Ontario, by Arthur Pound, and of Lake 
Erie, by Harlan Hatcher, are in preparation. 

M. S. 


Arthur St. Clair; Rugged Ruler of the Old Northwest. An Epic 
of the Frontier. By Frazer E. Wilson. (Richmond, Va., 
Garrett and Massie, 1944. 253p. Illus. $3.00.) 


This year, the one hundred fiftieth anniversary of the Treaty 
of Greene Ville will be celebrated. It was the negotiation of this 
treaty in 1765 which brought to conclusion the Indian Wars which 
delayed settlement in the Ohio region after 1787. Before General 
Wayne’s successful conquest of the Indians of the Maumee Valley 
in 1794, two United States armies, under General Josiah Harmar 
and General Arthur St. Clair, had met disastrous defeat. 

The volume being reviewed is a biography of the Governor 
of the Northwest Territory, who was assigned the task of fighting 
the Indians in 1791. The destruction of a large part of his army, 
and the utter rout of the remainder of it, has left his military 
reputation in somewhat of a cloud. Mr. Wilson does what he 
can to present Governor St. Clair in a proper light, pointing out 
not only his failures and weaknesses but the strength of his admin- 
istrative talents at the beginnings of government in the Northwest 
Territory. 
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The story is one of a rugged Scotsman who began his mili- 
tary career in the French and Indian Wars. His ability as a 
warrior brought him the rank of Brigadier-General at the opening 
of the American Revolution, and in 1777 he was raised to the 
rank of Major-General. 

In 1787, he was appointed Governor of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, holding that position until his removal in 1802. Under 
his administration, the new settlers of the West were given terri- 
torial and local government, and the population increased from 
a few scattered handfuls to many thousands. 

St. Clair’s conservatism and his adherence to the principles 
of the Federalist party brought him into conflict with Jeffersonian 
Republicans, especially those of the Scioto Valley. [Edward Tiffin, 
Ohio’s first Governor, and Thomas Worthington led the opposi- 
tion to St. Ciair. 

By 1796, a movement for statehood was started, a movement 
which threatened St. Clair’s position. This movement would also 
give further democratic privileges to the people, a concession not 
looked upon with favor by St. Clair. The struggle for statehood 


resulted in great bitterness between St. Clair and the Jeffersonians. 
Ohio's first Constitution, in its limitations upon the executive, re- 
flected the popular opposition to the arbitrary acts of the Terri- 
torial Governor. 


Mr. Wilson's book will be an interesting one to all readers of 
the history of the Old Northwest. There are criticisms that might 
be made of it: the use of extensive quotations detracts from its 
readability ; there are some errors of fact and some of interpre- 
tation; there are some typographical errors; in some cases the 
illustrat‘ons are not particularly effective. The book, however, 
wil! have immediate value to students of early Ohio and the Old 
Northwest, especially in this anniversary year. 


J. H.R. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE STATE OF OHIO 


Edited by Carl Wittke, and Published under the Auspices of the 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, in Six 
Volumes. This history is now completed. 


The price of the entire set is $25.00 and orders should be 
sent direct to the Secretary, Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
torical Society, Ohio State Museum, Columbus, Ohio. Because 
of the limited editions, sets will not be broken. 


I. The Foundations of Ohio, by Professor Beverley W. 
Bond, Jr., University of Cincinnati. 

II. The Frontier State: 1803-1825, by Professor Wil- 
liam T. Utter, Denison University. 

III. The Passing of the Frontier, 1825-1850, by Pro- 
fessor Francis P. Weisenburger, Ohio State University. 
IV. The Civil War Era: 1850-1873, by Professor 
Eugene H. Roseboom, Ohio State University. 

V. Ohio Comes of Age: 1873-1900, by Professor Philip 
D. Jordan, Miami University. 

VI. Ohio in the Twentieth Century. This volume, 
planned and edited by Harlow Lindley, has been ar- 
ranged in monograph form in a series of chapters deal- 
ing with Ohio’s history, 1900-1938, completing the his- 
tory of the first one hundred and fifty years of the State 
after its first permanent occupation. Contributing to 
this volume are Professor Harlan H. Hatcher, Professor 
James E, Pollard, Mrs. J. E. Clark, Mrs. Raymond Os- 
burn, Professor B. H. Pershing, Mr. John Merrill Weed, 
Professor J. I. Falconer, Professor F. R. Aumann, 
Professor Frank T. Carlton, Professor Virgil Willit, 
Professor H. C. Hubbart, Professor Paul B. Sears, Mr. 
J. Otis Garber, Dr, William D. Overman and Dr. Har- 
low Lindley. 


Without any sales promotional program one-half of the 500 
sets available through sales channels already have been ordered. 
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